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THE GENIE. 


| the story 


Of the strange th 
ve er ; . 
From Whose net, upon the sand, 
A globe of copper rolled ? 
The fisher loosed the charméd seal, 


(Tis thus the legend gocs,) 
And straight a cloud of vapor 





Up from the ball arose, 
And grew an awful shape, whereat 
The fisher’s life-biood froze. 


Such is the Arab fable 
That charm’d our childhood’s ear ; 
But to a real history 
Now list, and you shall hear 
The deeper meaning darkly hid 
Beneath this tale of fear. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Bzap_E anv: Cowpany, in the Cleri’s 


Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


Vou. IIl.—7. 
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It was no ancient fisherman 
Who found this wondrous prize, 
But a pale, high-browed student, 
With bright and earnest eyes. 
Who sought, for noble ends, the heart 
Of Nature’s mysteries 


Above the flames he set a globe 
Well wrought of copper sheet, 

And straight a cloud of vapor 
Rose up with fervent heat ; 

The student saw the spirit there, 
And knew his charm complete. 


He called to him his townsmen, 
His work of power to view : 

“ Behold ! this Genie of the Globe, 
I give hith now to you; 

So test his strength, and prove his skill, 
And learn what he can do.” 


Thesummer’s heat had parched the plains, 
The river’s bed lay bare, 

And o’er it three-score ponderous wheels 
Hung idle in the air, 

And thirty thousand spindles 
Stood dumb and useless there. 


They brought the Genie thither, 
And thrust him underground ; 

He pulled at three-score welded bands 
That to his limbs were bound ; 

Oh, how the workmen laughed with joy 
To see the wheels go round ! 


Next, to an iron chariot 

They bound the wondrous sprite ; 
Behind it twenty massive wains 

Were linked with grapplings tight, 
All heaped with coal, and lime, and ore, 

Be sure they were not light! 


Forth sped the restless Genie, 
On wings of fire-he flew ; 

Through mountains, over rivers, 
Right on, his load he drew ; 

In vain the eagle toiled above 
To keep the train in view. 





Last, in a ship’s dark bosom 
They chained the spirit down, 

With precious bales and golden corn, 
Swart coal, and metal brown, 

And men, and dames, and children,— 
It was a floating town. 


Unwearied wrought the Genie, 
With clash, and pant, and roar; 
Across the stormy ocean, 
A thousand leagues and more, 
Against the wind, against the tide, 
That stately ship he bore. 


Then spake unto his townsmen 
That student grave and kind: 

“ Henceforth the spirit is your slave ; 
But bear my words in, mind, 

The God who gave this wondrous strength 
Hath made the Genie blind.” 


“ Yet docile in his blindness, 
And tractable as strong, 

A child may turn and guide hin— 
Woe, if ye guide him wrong! 

Therefore, be wise and watchful, 
That he may serve you long ; 


“ Lest, pent beneath the toiling mill, 
He rend the solid roof, 

Or, harnessed to the flying car, 
He hur! it far aloof; 

Nor iron walls, nor ribs of oak, 
Against his wrath be proof. 


“ But tend him well, and blessed change 
Shall by his power be wrought: 
The comforts of the palace 
To the humblest hearths be brought ; 
Soft raiment for the body, 
Rare treasures for the thought. 


“ And though to some his dealings 
At first may seem unkind, 

Yet, in the lapse of teaching years, 
This truth all men shall find: 

Whatever aids the body’s toil 
Enfranchises the mind.” 
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SNAKES. 


GOOD old colored lady of my ac- 

quaintance once described the rat- 
tlesnake to me in the following man- 
ner: 

“T tell ye, sar, tha’r nasty, squirmin’, 
wrigglin’ things, that snaps thar tails at 
ye, and stings ye with thar pisenous 
tongue, and then they wraps thar 
crawlin’, stickery bodies around yer neck, 
and chokes ye to death, and the big ones 
swallows ye whole, which most of ’em 
is.” 

I never had an opportunity of verify- 
ing this statement; but, during a recent 
summer excursion, my cumpanion and 
myself were fortunate enough to get in- 
to an undoubted rattlesnake region, and 
we made it a point to learn as much as 
possible of these most widely-diffused 
and most dangerous of our North Amer- 
ican reptiles. Many were the dread 
stories told us by the good citizens of 
the little country town. 

“ Yes, sir,” said old Mr. Cyrus Wilkes, 
as, after dinner, we sat before the tavern 
with our pipes, “the woods around here 
are full of ’em, ’specially down in the 
pines near the creek. I haven’t been 
there lately, myself; but the boys tell 
me they’re as plenty as ever they was. 
If you want to see a rattlesnake, just 





go down there some warm day, after a 
rain, and you'll be like to see one, coiled 
up in the path, or some other open place 
where the sun shines, for they’re great 
on sunnin’ ’emselves. If you keep a 
sharp look-out, you need not be afraid of 
’em, for the only danger is in stepping 
too near one that is cotled—asleep or 
basking in the sun. If they are awake, 
and see or hear you before you come 
nigh ’em, they will try and get out of 
the way, for they are not inclined to fight 
if they can help it. They will never 
come after you. It is the sleeping snakes 
that a man ought to look out for. If 
you tread on one of ’em, or near it, 
as soon as he wakes, he strikes, like a 
flash !” 

“ What! 
cried I. 

“No, he rattles and strikes, both at 
the same time. You see, the snake rat- 
tles when he sees you, and strikes as ¢ 
soon as he has a chance. If you are 
within reach when he wakes, he strikes 
and rattles at the same moment. But, 
if he sees or hears you before you get 
near him, he commences his rattling, and 
you are all right. It’s these sudden 
meetings that make the wdbds sg tick- 
lish.” sy 


strike without rattling ?” 


Fd 
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“The horrid wretches !” I exclaimed. 
“Why, do you know that I felt but little 
fear)in regard to rattlesnakes, because 
I thought that it was only necessary to 
attend to the warning they always gave, 
and so keep out of their reach ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “that’s the way 
with a good many people. I have 
knowed folks who thought a snake would 
always rattle three times before he bit 
you. One! two! three! fire/ Or, 
‘one for an offer, two for a show; three 
to make ready, and four to go’ Ha, 
ha! These kind of people don’t know 
the critters. I’ve lived among ’em for 
sixty years, and understand ’em pretty 
well. I had a brother bitten by one.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said I; “ that was sad. 
Did he leave a family ?” 

“Yes, he left his family up at the 
house when he went into the woods to 
cut fire-wood—that’s the way he was 
bitten.” 

“How can people live in such a 
country?” I exclaimed. “And _ his 
widow—I suppose she moved away ?” 


“ His widow !” cried old Cyrus. “ He 
didn’t die.” 

“He didn’t? Why, I thought the 
bite always was fatal, in a few hours. 
Every work on natural history, that I 
have read, states that. Only recently, I 














read an anecdote of a physician who 
was exhibiting a caged rattlesnake to 
some friends, and, incautiously venturing 
his hand too near it, received a bite, and, 
although every precaution was taken, he 
died in a few hours.” 

“ Well, there was no whisky in them 
parts, I reckon. For, if there had been, 
T'd’a thought he’d had sense enough to 
have got himself drunk.” 

“Would getting drunk have cured 
him ?” 

“ Well, not exactly; but, he wouldn’t 
have died if he had taken whisky 
enough, right after he was bitten. Some- 
times, however, you can’t take enough, 
and it’s no good if you don’t get drunk. 
A good many persons have been bitten 
in the country about here; but I never 
heard of a single death from a rattle- 
snake’s bite. Our rule, if a man is 
struck by a snake, is, to make him dead- 
drunk the first thing. But, you’d be sur- 
prised to see how much whisky it some- 
times takes to make a man drunk at 
such atime! I've seen’em take a quart, 
and be as sober as a judge. It’s the ex- 
citement that acts agin the liquor, I expect. 
Sometimes a fellow can’t hold enough to 
upset him, and then he’s a goner. That 
might have been the case with your doc- 
tor. If aman gets drunk, however, he’s 
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safe—that is, he won't die ; but he’s not 
cured. Sometimes people are sick a 
good while, after a bite, and I don’t 
think a man is ever quite himself again, 
after having had rattlesnake poison in 
his veins. Sometimes folks have returns 
of the sickness every year or so, and 
the arm, or leg, or whatever part of you 
is bitten, often turns mottled, green and 
yeller, just like the snake.” 

“Horror!” said I. “ But, tell me 
about your brother.” 

“Well, he was chopping away, and 
directly he put his hand under a log to 
turn it over, and just then something 
pricked his hand. He thought it was a 
thorn or brier, and kept on moving the 
log, when he got another prick. This 
time he jerked back his hand, tumbled 
over the log, and under it wasa big 
rattlesnake. He killed the snake, went 
home, took as much whisky as he could 
swallow, and was sick for some weeks. 
His arm turned all the colors of a 
snake.” 

“ That snake, then, didn’t rattle at all?” 
said I. 

“Yes, after the log was rolled off of 
him—not before. They’ll do that way 
sometimes. There, you see, was a case 
where a man was bitten twice, and yet 
pulled through.” 

“Just so; but one must be able to 
stand a good deal of whisky if he hopes 
for cure by your method. To some 
persons the cure would be nearly as fatal 
as the disease.” 

“No, sir / Goon whisky won't kill a 
man. There’s where you make a mis- 
take.” 

Perceiving that the old gentleman was 
a little touchy as to the deadly properties 
of one of the principal productions of 
that region, I refrained from pushing 
the subject, but asked him if he was 
sure that rattlesnakes never chased any 
one. 

“There’s no doubt about it—they 
never do. There’s no danger from a 
snake without he’s coiled. They never 
strike but from a coil. Should you see 
one moving over the ground, just take a 
stick and kill it. They are slow critters, 
and a stroke across the back will cripple 





’em. As long as they are stretched out 
there is no danger; but, should one sud- 
denly coil, you had better not go too 
near him. They can generally strike 
nearly their full length.” 


id Y ) P / ast 


NO DANGER, 


Just then, Captain Gavadge came up 
the street, and, filling his pipe, sat down 
by us. The captain was a hunting-man, 
knew all the woods around, and, in his 
many excursions, had killed numbers of 
rattlesnakes. 

“Tf you want to see snakes,” said he, 
“ you've come to the right place. I could 
take you to a spot, about two miles from 
here, where you would see them lying 
around in the sun, all over the ground, 
and hardly room to slip between ’em. 
We call the place ‘Rattlesnake Den,’ 
There are great rocks out there, and the 
things creep between ’em; but they 
generally come out when the sun shines. 
I was once hunting near there, and had 
to go through a sort of passage-way be- 
tween the rocks. This was about two 
feet wide, and some twenty-five or thirty 
long, and the walls on each side were at 
least ten feet high. Just as I entered it, 
I heard a sudden whiz—rattle—trip ! as 
if a couple of dozen of old spinning- 
wheels had all broke loose at once, and 
were going around as hard as they 
could. > I stopped quick enough, and 
right in front of me, not two yards off, 
was a regular ball of snakes, more than 
a foot thick (that is, the ball was), and 
their heads and tails sticking out in every 
direction—all shooting out their tongues 
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and rattling at once. I tell you, sir, it 
made my hair stand up, and I backed 
out of that in short order.” 

“No more than you had oughter,” 
said Cyrus Wilkes. “If you had put 
your foot in that mess, you’d have been 
a sober man for the rest of your short 
life. All the whisky in the country 
wouldn’t have made you drunk.” 

“Don’t suppose it would; but, did 
you ever see a real yellow rattlesnake, 
Cyrus ?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen one or two, but they’re 
scarce. Sam Copway had one, in a box, 
that was splendid. It sparkled like 
gold.” 

“ Well, the common ones do that,” 
said the captain. “I remember, one 
morning, seeing one cross the road a few 
yards in front of my horse. I never 
saw any thing of the snake kind so 
handsome. It was yellow, black and 
silvery on the back, and golden under- 
neath and on the flanks, and I tell you 
it sparkled and shone in the sun as it 
slid across the road !” 

“What is their general color?” I 
asked. 


“Well, they’re mostly a yellowish 
brown on the back, with black stripes. 


Their bellies are yellow. Sometimes 
they are handsomely marked. They get 
almost black toward the tail. Some are 
nearly quite black, and these I believe 
to be the males; at any rate, they are 
larger and fiercer than the others, and 
some of them are five and six feet long. 
Generally, a rattlesnake isn’t more than 
four feet.” 

“How about the rattles?” I asked. 
“ When do they get their first one ?” 

“ Well, that’s a p’int in dispute,” said 
old Cyrus, “Some say, at one year old, 
and others at three. Chalkley Burke says 
it’s three years, and Chalkley has seen 
more snakes in his time than any man 
in the country. I never saw a snake 
with more than fourteen rattles, but they 
grow older than that.” 

Here our conversation was broken off 
by the arrival of a fourth party, who 
struck in with some fomible remark 
about the elections, which, instantly 
exciting the interest of my compan- 





ions, the rattlesnake discussion was drop- 
ped. 

This conversation still further increased 
my desire to see a live rattlesnake, and 
wherever we wandered, both caution and 
curiosity kept my eyes wide open. 

I gave my most careful attention to 
damp, dark recesses in rocks; to open, 
sunny spots; to high and dry clefts 
where they might be coiled away in 
comfort, and to damp, wet spots where 
they would go to seek a meal. When 
I sat on the green bank of the creek and 
fished, I peered around in the grass so 
intensely, that sometimes I didn’t per- 
ceive, for a minute or two, that my cork 
was bobbing up and down as fast as 
some poor, unfortunate chub could make 
it go. And when we took our almost 
daily walk in the woods, it was Tids 
who got all the blackberries, huckleber- 
ries and wild gooseberries; for, as I 
walked in front, with a big stick, I had 
no eyes for any thing but a bright, glid- 
ing apparition ; and no ear for aught but 
a miniature watchman’s rattle. 

But fortune did not favorme. Inever 
saw any thing but an occasional garter- 
snake, which, possessing thrice the agil- 
ity of its venomous relatives, gave me 
but short opportunity of observation. 

Coming home, one warm morning, 
from a walk, we were met by the cap- 
tain. 

“ Chalkley Burke,” said he, “ has got 
a live rattlesnake. He caught it yester- 
day. You had better go down and take 
a look at it, as you’re so anxious about 
the varmints.” 

So, after dinner, Tids and I, accom- 
panied by the captain, went down to 
Chalkley’s. 

The ordinary entrance to Mr. Burke’s 
house was in the back buildings, and we 
made a half-circuit of the - house be- 
fore reaching the back porch. While 
we were walking around, I remarked 
that that family were not behind the 
age, for I heard a sewing-machine going 
gayly within. Reaching the back porch, 
I found a ratilesnake going gayly, and 
not a sewing machine. There he was, 
coiled up on a bench on the porch, at 
perfect liberty, and rattling away as 
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SOCIAL HARMONY. 


steadily as if his tail had been moved 
by machinery. Inside the house, and 
about six feet from the snuke, was a 
young woman, quietly engaged in iron- 
ing. 

“Well,” said I, “things look, very 
sociable here.” 

Standing on the steps of the porch, 
we viewed his snakeship. As I said, it 
was coiled on the bench, a thick, heavy 
snake, light brown, with black, trans- 
verse markings and a nearly black tail. 
Its head was raised above its coil, and 
its sharp little eyes were fixed upon us. 
The end of its tail, terminating in the 
rattles, was stuck up straight from the 
middle of the coil. It had five rattles, 
and was therefore considered by its 
owner to be seven years old. It did 
not attempt to move until disturbed by 
a long stick, and then it slowly uncoiled 
itself and glided beautifully along the 
bench, until it reached the end, and 
reaching far over the edge, it lifted and 
dropped its head and half its body, in 
a succession of graceful movements, and 
ever in symmetrical curves. It did not 
come down on the floor; but, recoiling 
itself, rested again on the bench, with its 
eyes fixed upon us as before. During 





all these movements, and as long as we 
staid, its rattle never ceased sounding the 
alarm. 

“ Are you not afraid of it?” said I to 
the young woman, who now stood by us 
on the porch. 

“Oh, no,” said she; “its fangs are 
out.” 

This announcement gave us new 
courage, and approaching nearer, we ex- 
amined the creature more closely. Ap- 
parently aware of its unarmed condition, 
it made no attempt to strike, but kept 
its eyes fixed on us, and its rattle going. 

Its head was flattened, and shaped 
much like an Indian arrow-head, and 
the neck, for some six or seven inches, 
was comparatively slender. The great- 
est thickness of the snake was about two 
inches, and its length four feet. 

Directly came Chalkley himself—a 
tall, well-made man, looking more like 
my beau ideal of a hunter than any one 
I ever had seen. : 

He was a great woodsman, but to his 
success with rattlesnakes he owed the 
celebrity he enjoyed among the towns- 
people. I had frequently heard of the 
box of six or seven tremendous snakes, 
captured by himself, that he had kept for 
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a long time in his house. He briefly 
described the manner of the capture of 
the present specimen. 

He was going through the woods the 
morning before, gun on shoulder, when 
he saw three rattlesnakes a short dis- 
tance before him. Two of them he 
shot, but as the third did not seem very 
anxious to get away, he thought he 
would take it alive, especially as he had 
not had a snake at home for a long 
time. So he cut a long stick, notched 
it at the upper end, and pinned the rep- 
tile’s head to the ground. Then, stoop- 
ing down, he took its fangs out with his 
pocket-knife, and, having completed this 
feat of dentistry to his satisfaction, he 
unscotched his snake, picked it up, 
pocketed it and brought it home. 

The method he had taken to relieve it 
of its fangs was not the common one. 
Generally, a leather strap is presented 
to the snake, which (after having been 
sufficiently enraged), strikes at it, and 
fastens therein his fangs. A jerk then 
brings them both out. 

Henceforth, as before, all my researches 


among the rocks, the woods, and drear 
and solemn places, were in vain. This, 
of course, was owing to chance, for I 
was frequently in the same woods where 
Burke, a short time before, had met three 


at once, and I went with a pic-nic to a 
spot where, but a week or so before, an 
enormous fellow had been killed. Had 
I chosen to have visited “ Rattlesnakes’ 
Den,” their grand rendezvous, from 
which they occasionally issued in select 
parties of pleasure, I might have seen 
hundreds of them at once. But, this 
would have been an exceedingly dan- 
gerous proceeding. Few, but some 
daring hunters, ever had visited this 
spot, where, in a dreary solitude, all their 
own, these snakes lived in writhing har- 
mony, and in numbers, if we are to 
believe the hunters, like bees in a 
hive, or flies in an empty sugar hogs- 
head. 

Chalkley Burke’s “ pardner,” a Ger- 
man, who used to hunt with him, told 
me that they had gone once to this den, 
and, standing on a small rock about 
four feet square, had shot thirty snakes 
without moving from the spot. Not 
wishing to waste any more powder, they 
then, with forked sticks, took seven or 
eight of them alive. After scotching 
them, a slip-knot was passed over the 
tail and up the body, and tightened 
around the neck. The snake was then 
tied,to a long pole, and the scotch-stick 
removed, This operation having been 
performed on each of the subjects, the 
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pole was carried home between the two 
men. 

The country boys catch the snakes 
and carry them off in homely baskets 
that they make by taking a cylindrical 
section of bark, about a foot long and 
six or seven inches in diameter, from a 
young tree, and tying the split edges to- 
gether by withes. The top and bottom 
of the basket are made by inserting 
small sticks transversely through the 
bark. A stout stick through the sides, 
near the top, serves as a handle, and thus 
the young urchins carry their life in their 
hands, as they come home from huckle- 
berrying. 


SNAKE-TRAP, 


Failing, then, to see and catch a rattle- 
snake for myself, I went one day and 
bought the one owned by Mr. Burke. I 
had a box fitted with a pane of glass, 
and when his snakeship was securely 
placed therein, I proudly bore him away. 

I was somewhat surprised, on reach- 
ing the tavern where we boarded, at the 
interest exhibited in the snake, for, in a 
country where there were so many of 
these reptiles, I had supposed that folks 
were somewhat used to them. 

But, it did not so prove. During the 
few weeks that we ‘remained in the 
town, dozens of persons came to see 
“the snake,” and I became, in time, quite 
an accomplished showman. Soon after 
Thad brought it to the house, my landlord 
took occasion to incidentally inquire how 
much longer I was going to stay there. 
I think he was a little weak in his knees 
on the subject—he wasn’t sure about 
there being but two fangs. “Tail off 





behind the ears,” was his recommended 
safeguard. I am sure I fell in his esti- 
mation from the time I brought the 
snake to the “ Buttermilk House.” Few, 
however, except him, were really afraid 
of it. It seemed to excite an especial 
interest in some persons, and they were 
nearly always the youngest and prettiest 
of the ladies, and the smallest and quiet- 
est of the babies. The youngsters could 
hardly be restrained from putting their 
little fists through the glass, in their 
eagerness to grasp the pretty thing, so 
wonderfully pleased were they with its 
rattle, and tickled with its straw-colored 
glitter. 

Among the ladies, the beautiful Mrs. 
G , generally so quiet and reserved, 
broke into excited animation over the 
snake. It was “Awful, horrid!” she 
said. “Look how it crawls! Isn’t it 
dreadful? And such beautiful colors! 
I can not bear the sight of it!’ And 
yet she never left the side of the box, 
nor took her eyes from the snake, as 
long as I let it remain in the room where 
she was. To bring the snake-box into 
the parlor (and it was often called for), 
was to gather round it all the ladies. I 
can not forget with what activity our 
good and well-developed landlady sprung 
up the cellar-stairs, one day, when she 
heard a sudden “ Whir-r-r-r” among 
some cans behind her. In fancy’s eye 
she beheld the venomous serpent plung- 
ing after her; but a little research 
proved that the fermenting contents of a 
can of preserves had partly forced the 
lid off, and the bubbling of the escaping 
juice made a noise sufficiently like a 
“rattle,” to lend her the strength and 
swiftness of her girlish days. I should 
also mention that certain elderly ladies, 
living in the house, were in the habit of 
stuffing rags beneath their doors when 
they retired, believing it not impossible 
that, some night, the snake would make 
his escape from the box, and go prowl- 
ing through the house in search of a 
dainty victim. 


Delightful were the summer days in 
that high region, but when the first red 
tinge appeared in the forest green, we 
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were obliged to return to the city; and 
home with us, in a small, well-perfor- 
ated box, we brought my snake. 

How the timorous lady in the stage 
refused to ride unless the box (the inmate 
of which having betrayed his presence 
by imprudent rattling) was stowed away 
in front; and how the driver would 
have nothing to do with the snake un- 
less I assured him that it was not a 
“ Copperhead ;” and other incidents of the 
journey, need not be told. 

Soon after reaching home, I called 
the large family about me. I then placed 
the small box, with its unknown con- 
tents, in the center of the sitting-room 
floor, and behind it I put the large box, 
with its glass cover resting against 
it. 

Then, providing myself with a cane 
within easy reach, I proceeded to un- 
fasten the box. These unusual prepara- 
tions excited some peculiar feeling among 
the females present, and they soon be- 
gan mounting the chairs and sofa, in- 
stinct teaching them to rise above the 
unknown evil, be it savage mouse or 
furious hare. 

I opened the box, and slowly uprear- 
ing its head, my snake—the deadly banded 
Crotalus of North America, crawled out 
upon the floor! Slowly, gracefully, to 
the sound of its own music, it moved 
about, guided occasionally by my stick, 
a hint from which it resented by a 
quicker rattle and a jerk of the head. 

The exclamatory storm having sub- 
sided, questioning began. 

“Couldn’t you find any thing better 
than that to bring home ?” asked Small- 
size. 

“ Better?” Icried. “ Their butter was 
poor, their fruit scarce, their vegetables 
scarcer, their poultry aged and respected, 
their corn dwindled, and their wheat- 
crops scant; their natives stingy and 
their strangers few ; but their snakes the 
finest and most numerous in the State ! 
* What else should I have brought, I pray 
you ?” 

When admiration, dread, and con- 
tempt had had full play, I took my 
snake up on the cane, and, dropping him 
into the large box, clapped the glass over 
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him, and there, with but occasivnal par- 
lor excursions, has he since remained. 

Since I have had this interesting pet, 
I have given some attention to his natu- 
ral history, especially as I have found 
that there generally exist but imper‘ect 
ideas of his manners and customs. 

The Crotalus durissus, or banded rat- 
tlesnake, is the most common and dan* 
gerous of our venomous snakes. In 
some mountainous districts of the North- 
ern States, it is quite abundant. There 
are several species of rattlesnakes, but 
this, and the Crotalus horridus, of South 
America, are the best known and most 
dreaded. Oregon possesses a rattle- 
snake of its own, and there is a large 
species found in some of the Southern 
States, which lives in the water as well 
as on land. Smaller species are found 
in other parts of the country. 

It is not necessary to add much to the 
description of this snake given by my 
friends, Cyrus Wilkes and the captain. 
Should any of my readers ever see a ser- 
pent, from three to five feet long, with 
an arrow-shaped head and a tolerably 
thick gody; and should it be ofa yel- 
lowish-brown color, with irregular black 
bands over the back and sides, and a 
straw-colored brilliancy just showing it- 
self from beneath ; and should it have, 
at the end of its black tail, a rattle, he 
may reasonably suppose that he sees be- 
fore him a specimen of the Crotalus du- 
rissus of North America. Should this 
specimen be crawling over the ground, 
kill it with any sort of a stick that you 
may happen to have, but should it be 
coiled, take a very long stick for the 
operation. 

In regard to the rattle, this distinctive 
badge of the genus, there is a diversity 
of opinion. 

Some contend that at three years of 
age the snake gets a rattle, and then, at 
the end of every year, anew one. Others 
say it gets its first rattle at one year. 
Others, again, assert that the rattle is a 
corneous production of the epidermis, 
and is cast annually with the skin. This 
latter statement I take the liberty of 
doubting. Goodrich says that the rat- 
tles “increase with the age, but not 
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regularly every year, as is generally sup- 
posed. Two, and even four, have been 
known to come in a year, and sometimes 
several of the rattles drop off.” 

In which case, I think, the accident 
would be easily detected on account of 
the peculiar shape of the end rattle. 
The Indians have an idea that the snake 
gels a rattle every time he kills a man. 
My own opinion is at present withheld. 
Should my present specimen live long 
enough, I may be able to make a state- 
ment on the subject. Below is a repre- 
sentation of the rattles of my snake. As 
a new one may be seen preparing to 
make its appearance, I should trem- 
ble did I put faith in the Indian doc- 
trine ! 


The sound of the rattling is very like 
the noise ofa locust, and there are but few 
persons who would not be likely to mis- 
take the one for the other, especially at 
a little distance. This fact should be 
more generally known, for most folks, I 
find, expect quite a different sound from 
that they hear from my snake, and are 
generally disappointed, having in their 
minds watchmen’s rattles and children 
running down-stairs with a stick held 





each fang is a canal, from the point to 
the root, which communicates with the 
poison-sack in the head, lying behind 
and under the eyes. When the fangs 
have punctured the flesh of the victim, 
the sack is compressed and the poison 
injected into the wound. Unless means 
are immediately taken to extract this 
venom, the best of which is sucking, 
with a cupping-glass or the mouth, it 
mixes with the blood, and if powerful 
antidotes are not used, death ensues with- 
in a few hours. Even after recovery 
from the immediate effects of the bite, 
and the stimulants used to counteract the 
poison, very unpleasant consequences 
frequently follow. There are many cases 
known of the long continuance of the 
effects of the bites. The naturalist Les- 
neur felt his sufferings for ten years 
after having been bitten by a Crotalus, 
and Koster reports the case of a negro 
who was bitten, and experienced, there- 
after, all his life, periodical pains in his 
limbs, which always returned at the 
time of the full moon. 

In the story of “ Elsie Venner,” Holmes 
has founded a deeply interesting tale on 
the effects of the transmitted venom of 
the Crotalus on the mind and body of a 
young girl. There is no doubt but that, 
if the poison of the rattlesnake is al- 
lowed to mix with the blood, deleterious 
effects, of a strange and direful charac- 
ter, are almost sure to ensue, although 
fatal results may be avoided. 


SNAKE’S HEAD. 


against the banisters. A timorous per- 
son, accustomed to the veritable sound, 
would be likely to be very much fright- 
ened by the noise of a good-sized con- 
cealed locust. 

The fangs, two in number, are in the 
upper jaw, and are curved inwardly. 
When not in use, they are folded back 
in the jaw. Through the middle of 


Taken internally, the venom seems to 
be quite innocuous. 

While on the subject of fangs and 
poison, I ~ould merely say, for the 
comfort of any one possessing a fangless 
rattlesnake, that these lost fangs are 
frequently replaced by smaller ones, a 
little to the rear of the others. 





A distinguishing trait of the Crotalide 
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is a deep pit on each side of the nose, 
a little beneath and behind the nostril, 
the use of which is unknown. 

The eye of this snake is said by a dis- 
tinguished naturalist to have a vertical 
oblong pupil, which, however, it can 
render oval and even nearly circular. 
This effect I believe to be due to a skin- 
covering of the pupil, with a vertical 
slit in it, which closes when the snake 
sleeps and opens very widely in the 
dark and when the animal is enraged. 
The eye is beautifully black and is 
without a lid. It is overhung, however, 
by a projection which would, I should 
suppose, prevent the snake from readily 
perceiving any thing immediately above 
it. It is not, however, very quick-sight- 
ed. This I have ascertained by numer- 
ous experiments. A stick held near its 
head will frequently be unnoticed, but 
touch it ever so slightly, and the intru- 
sion is immediately resented. 

The body of this snake is covered 
with scales, and the belly with semi-cir- 
cular, band-like shields. Every year 
they are said to cast their skins, and 
after the operation (lasting about fifteen 
minutes), they make an unusually bril- 
liant appearance. 


TOP OF RATTLESNAKE’S HEAD. 


Of the dangers and evils to which 
mankind is subjected by this serpent, 
most persons are aware; but the benefit 
that it is to the human race is not, per- 
haps, so well known. Dr. Neidhart, of 
Philadelphia, in a work on the efficacy 
of Orotalus in févers, gives numerous 
instances of the medicinal powers of 
this snake. He says that in the milder 
forms of yellow fever, which appeared 
in Philadelphia, in 1853, he used this 
remedy because it was the one which 








seemed most promptly to subdue the 
symptoms of the disease. From hig 
own experience, and that of others, he 
concludes “that Crotalus is probably 
the principal if not the only true homeo- 
pathic remedy, even in the more formid- 
able cases of this disease.” Besides 
asserting his faith in it, derived from 
actual observation of its merits, he re- 
marks that “if the virus of the Crotalus 
was not of some such high import, the 
use of this class of animals could not 
very distinctly be scen !” 

(Should any sufferer from fevers, 
thinking that the snake could administer 
the remedy in his own way, offer his 
arm to one, as to a leech, J would earn- 
estly insist that he see to it that the rep- 
tile gives him but a homeopathic bite.) 

In this little work, the doctor makes 
out a very clear case in favor of his 
remedy, and instances the successful in- 
oculation of Crotalus in Havana, in 
1854, yellow fever being prevented there- 
by in almost every case. 

Considering all this, we must not be 
too hard on our serpent. Where one 
man dies from his bite, thousands may 
be saved from death by taking his poison 
in the proper way—if we are to believe 
“what the doctors say.” 

Others, not being afflicted with any 
complaint but that which commonly at- 
tacks us about three times a day, put 


| this snake to another use—they eat it. 
| The “ pardner” of Chalkley Burke, men- 


tioned before, told me that his father, 


| who was one of the early settlers of that 


region, used to-consider that rattlesnakes 
made a dainty dish. “ My father and 
the old folks,” said he, “ liked them much 
better than eels. They are as fat as but- 
ter in the summer, and, although I never 
at ’em, they look very tempting when 
they're skinned. Many persons up our 
way, who won’t eat the flesh, make lard 
out of them, which they use in cooking. 
But, if you ever eat a snake,” he added, 
“be sure it hasn’t bitten itself, for then 
it would be poisonous.” 

I very much doubt, however, the stories 
of snakes biting themselves. It is a 
well-known fact that their poison has 
but little effect on cold-blooded animals, 
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and it is quite probable that they 
might bite themselves and each other 
with as much impunity as so many dogs. 

As ahousehold pet, a rattlesnake has 
some recommendations, especially in 
these days of high prices, when a pet 
which consumed much food would make 
a decided addition to the family expen- 
ses. In confinement, the rattlesnake 
eats nothing. 

Burke kept a number of them for 
more than nine months, and none of 
them could be prevailed upon to touch a 
morsel of food in all that time. 

My snake has not eaten for more 
than two months, and is as lively as 
when first obtained. Burke told me 
that it would live until winter without 
food, and after then going into a dormant 
state, would not revive. This . was 
founded on his own experience; that 
fate happening to those he had kept. 
But his “ pardner” told me that Chalk- 
ley had killed his snakes by wrapping 
them too tightly in flannel, when torpid, 
and stowing them away where they 
could get no air. Had they revived, 
however, it would probably have been 
with an appetite, for they must need at 
least a meal a year. They readily drink 
water, and delight in bathing their 
heads. 

My snake is of a confiding nature-—a 
little impulsive at times, however. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks that I had it, it 
never allowed any one to approach its 
box without sounding its rattle. Now it 
only rattles for strangers / 

It has never “ struck” at any one but 
twice since I owned it, and those in- 
stances occurred when I first got it. 

On both occasions it was much en- 
raged by continued irritations, and for- 
got its loss of fangs and had not learned 
the nature of glass. 

It was a fine sight to see it strike. 
Gathering itself into a nervous, quiver- 
ing coil, with its head drawn back and 
a little raised from the center, and its 
swift rattle standing up at one side; 
with glittering eyes and mouth wide 
open, it shot its head, like an arrow, up- 
ward against the glass, straight at the 
great red hand of an individual who had 





disturbed it. Another time it struck at 


“ON A STRIKE.” 


As, on both occasions, it seemed to 
hurt its head considerably, it probably 
now knows how hard and unyielding a 
substance is glass, for no amount of ir- 
ritation will, at present, induce it to 
strike. 

Sometimes Crotty is allowed to come 
out of the box for a little recreation, and 
I have seen him show a good deal of 
reasoning power on such occasions. He 
generally makes his exit out of the top 
of the box (the glass being removed), 
and this he always does in the slowest 
and most dignified manner. There is, 
however, @ little sliding door to the box, 
and one evening this was opened several 
times, and whenever he got ready to 
leave by that route, it was suddenly 
closed. Master Snake then drew him- 
self up and reflected upon the matter. 
After a time, this door was again partly 
opened, when out bounded Crotty, with 
a quicker movement than I have seen in 
him, before or since ; and with as much 
agility, back sprung the trifler. 

Having heard much of the power of 
music over serpents, I stepped to the 
piano, one day, when the snake was 
crawling over the parlor floor, and sound- 
ed a few notes. He was making for the 
door, but paused at the sound of the 
music, and turning, came straight to the 
piano. Whether the music had any 
thing to do with this, I can not say; 
but I would institute further experiments 
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in this line, did not the family make an 
unaccountable objection to having a 
snake loose in the parlor. 

I really do not think they should object 
any more to having my pet in the parlor, 
than to his presence in any other room, 
for not nearly so many persons come to 
see us as formerly! Our front steps are 
quite deserted. Even our relations visit 
us but seldom, and the house seems quite 
different from what it did when so 
many callers used to drop in of an even- 
ing. Well, I am not so very sorry, after 
all; for those few people who do come, 
have a most unpleasant habit of sitting 
with their feet on the rounds of the 
chairs; and connected conversation is 
prevented by a way that they have of 
paying but little attention to what one 
says, and gazing strangely around the 
floor, and into the corners of the room. 

i | —— 11 
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MY FRONT STEPS. 


Has such conduct become fashionable 
since I have been away from the city ? 
I don’t know what to make of it, and 
Tids says she doesn’t, either, although 
I think I see a smile when she says so. 
T'll find it out. 

What doI propose to do with my pet ? 
Well, really I can not answer, save by 
interjection. "What does a philosopher 
do with his telescope? Why, looks 
through it, of course, and if he is a sen- 
sible man he tells what he sees. I guess 
I mean to look through my snake, and, 
being a sensible man, to enliven the 
world with my observations. 





F. R. Stockton. 


WHO WAS HE? 
CHAPTER IX. 
TUNNECLIFFE’S DOUBLE. 


T was the day before the one set for 
the sailing of the Havre steamer on 
which Mr. Arnold had engaged passage 
for his family. Mrs. Arnold was as busy 
as people generally are on such occasions, 
not only attending on the important duty 
of packing, but receiving innumerable 
farewell calls from friends, only a few of 
whom were permitted to see her daughter, 
Maud had recovered from her dunger- 
ous illness, and was to all appearance do- 
ing well ; she had been out for a drive two 
or three times, and was able to take her 
meals with the family ; but her parents, 
in dread of some fresh and fatal excite- 
ment, kept her as secluded as possible. 
Her physician had said that when she 
was once upon the sea, she would im- 
prove rapidly ; but until then, she had 
better not be permitted much company ; 
and in this they had acquiesced, not only 
from fear of nervous agitation, but from 
pride, to prevent her real condition from 
becoming known. For they, as well 
as the doctor, believed the mind of 
their child—their lovely, intellectual 
child—to be overthrown; but not be- 
yond restoration; and they hoped to 
effect this restoration in a foreign land. 
There certainly was but one point upon 
which any one could question Maud’s 
sanity. That she had lost the sweet 
composure of former times, was true ; 
that startled way, that eager, listening 
look, those nervous shocks to which she 
was liable, were all threatening symp- 
toms, yet her mind betrayed not the 
slightest wandering, except when she 
spoke of her dead lover. Of him she 
always talked as if he were alive, and 
would come back to her. 

On this balmy spring afternoon, Maud 
was in her chamber, finishing the pre- 
parations for her voyage. The soft 
bloom of convalescence was on her cheek, 
but in her eyes there dwelt an unspeak- 
able melancholy. 

Mrs. Bowen and her beautiful boy, 
Ward’s namesake, were with her, Mrs. 
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Bowen having come to make her fare- 
well call. Maud laid aside her work, 
seated herself on the carpet, and drew 
the child to her arms, kissing his 
yellow, glistening curls and white fore- 
head. 

“JT think he grows more like Ward, 
every day,” she said. 

“T think so, too, Maud. He is grow- 
ing his very image,” and the tears came 
into the mother’s blue eyes. “I can 
never forget my brother while I have 
my boy before me. Oh, dear, I feel so 
unhappy, sometimes. Ward was always 
so very, very kind to me, and I’m afraid 
I used to tease him,” with a tremble of 
the voice quite pathetic in her, then, 
lowering it almost to a whisper, “ Do 
you know, Maud darling, I was quite 
startled the other day? I don’t know 
that I ought to tell you; but nurse had 
little Ward out in the Park, and a strange 
man came along and spoke to the little 
fellow and kissed him—which is nothing 
unusual, since the child always attracts 
attention—but the strange part of it is 
that Ward cried after the man, and called 
him his uncle. Nurse told me, when she 
came home; but she said it was a dark 
man, roughly dressed, and did not look 
at all like my brother. There! I know 
I ought not to have told you,” she con- 
cluded, foolishly, for she knew the ru- 
mors about the state of Maud’s mind, 
and that she ought not to excite her 
with a story like that. 

“T assure you, it will do meno harm,” 
said the young lady, with asad smile. “I 
know very well what my friends say and 
think of me, dear Susie, and I know, too, 
or hope, that sometime they will have 
reason to change their minds.” 

“T am so sorry you are going away,” 
broke in Mrs. Bowen, wishing to ob- 
literate her mistake as completely as 
possible ; “I shall be more gloomy than 
ever; you are the only one I care to 
talk about my brother with.” 

“You'll not be very gloomy, I trust, 
Susie; yon have begun going out, and 
you have hosts of friends. But as to 
going away, you can not regret it halfas 
much asI. If it were not for openly 
rebelling against my parents, I should re- 





fuse to take this trip. I do not want to 
go away from here.” 

The tears began to fall as she said this. 

“Ah, yes, I know, Maud; but the 
doctor thinks it best. And indeed, in- 
deed, I hope you will come home very 
well, and as happy as you once were.” 

“ That is because you do not know 
my heart,” was the simple reply. 

“ Well, I really must say good-by, and 
not keep you from your packing any 
longer. I shall try and get down to the 
steamer in the morning for a last peep at 
you. I’m so sorry you did not get 
around to see my new curtains; they are 
said to be the handsomest in town. By 
the way, Mr. Bowen says he met young 
Randolph in a restaurant, last night. I 
did not know he was in town again. 
Now, Maud, why don’t you take him? 
I think he’s very nice ; though he could 
not be Ward’s equal, of course.” 

“ Tastes differ, Susie,” answered Maud, 
not caring to go into the details of Mr. 
Randolph’s character and position. 

“ Well, good-by, darling; if you stay 
long in Paris, you may expect me over 
after you.” 

The two friends parted with a warm 
embrace, and then Maud clung long and 
silently to the little child. When he and 
his mother were actually gone, she sat by 
the open window, too listless to go on 
with her employment. 

“ They will kill me if they persecute 
me thus,” she murmured. “I know that 
it is all done in love; but why can not 
they indulge me in my own way? 
They must tear up every root that holds 
me here, and then expect me to blossom 
anew.” . 

While she remained idly grieving, 
again, as when she was packing her 
trunks for Newport, her maid came in 
with an important message; she had a 
large bouquet composed of every sweet 
spring flower, and accompanying it a 
sealed missive. 

The delicate odor of a certain rare 
blossom, which had always been a favor- 
ite of hers, stole the color from Maud’s 
face, it was so intense with memories of 
the past; the strength went out of her 
fingers, which trembled so that she could 
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hardly break the seal. She made some 
excuse to send Marie from the room— 
yet there was nothing which she recog- 
nized in the handwriting upon the envel- 
ope. 

When alone, she drew forth the note 
and read : 

‘“*DeaREST Maun: I pray you be calm 
while you read what I have to say. Do not 
allow yourself to be surprised or agitated, 
lest I have reason to blame myself for ad- 
dressing youso abruptly. They tell me that 
you have been very ill—and on my account! 
I am sorry that I repulsed you so, that even- 
ing, upon the ice, atthe lake. I might have 
known how impossible it is to deceive true 
love. And ‘you have been sick on account of 
it! Ihad my reasons, Maud, for not wish- 
ing to be known. They were good ones, I 
then thought, but I have changed my mind. 
And my harshness made you ill! They say 
that you are insane, because you recognize 
me through all my disguises. I know bet- 
ter, Maud, and I have now to atone for all I 
have made you suffer. But, as yet, I am not 
quite ready to reveal myself to others. For 
this I will give my reasons; for, can not we 
meet, without the knowledge of others ? 
You go away to-morrow. I must see you. 
Will you not write a few words. telling me 
how and where? A boy will call for your 
answer in half an hour. When I think of the 
manner of our separation I would not ask 
this of you, had I not learned some facts 
which explain your conduct at that time— 
and had I not proof of your love in all that 
you have suffered, for my sake, since. When 
I come to talk with you, I will tell you all. 
Be silent, for the present; I only ask it fora 
little time. Direct your answer to David 
Duncan. Warp TUNNECLIFFE.”’ 

Maud held the letter, her face grow- 
ing white, but she neither screamed nor 
fainted; only an intense light grew grad- 
ually in her face, as if the lamp of joy 
had been kindled in her soul and was 
shining through her features. The let- 
ter was not so much of a surprise to her, 
after all! Had she not ezpected, daily 
and hourly, some such tidings as these? 
She was, in a manner, prepared, for it. 
Joy is not half so killing as sorrow. 
She bowed her enraptured face over the 
flowers; then read the note again and 
again. She thought but little of the 
handwriting, or any other outward proof 





of the truth of the letter. She had 
within her own heart evidence sufficient 
of its truth, and the more she realized it, 
the calmer she became. There was a 
slight tremble in the fingers which pen- 
ned her answer, but it was the thrill of 
haste and eagerness. 


“Dear Warp: I am not agitated; Iam 
hardly surprised. I have long looked for 
such tidings, and itseems almost natural that 
they should come. I scarcely know how to 
appointa meeting ; but mect we must, though 
it should be first in the face of the whole 
world. Father and mother have promised 
to dine with some friends this evening. 
They will leave the house before seven. You 
can come here. We have a new man, who 
will not know you. I will send Marie out 
of the way, and will myself receive you in 
mamma’s little room. You know very well 
where that is. MaupD ARNOLD.” 


This she addressed to David Duncan, 
and shortly after it was written, a boy 
called for it, as promised. 

When Mrs. Arnold came into her 
daughter’s room, a little later, she could 
not but notice the change in her appear- 
ance. It was as if some pale, pensive 
lily-bud had suddenly flowered into 4 
laughing splendor. There was a smile 
on the lip,a beam in the glance, which 
had been absent many melancholy 
months. 

“ Why, my child, are you reconciled, 
after all, to going abroad ?” she asked, 
her own care-worn face lighting up. 

“ Yes, mother, quite reconciled.” 

“ And do you really feel as happy as 
you look ?” 

“]T dou’t know how I look, mother, 
but I feel happy and contented.” 

“This will be good news for your 
father, Maud. It has worried us so 
much to see you ill and miserable.” 

“T trust you will have good appetites 
for your dinner this evening, then,” re- 
sponded Maud, kissing her mother’s 
cheek, and laughing. 

She was not conscious of any hypoc- 
risy ; she only felt that Ward was liv- 
ing, that she should see him, and that 
his interests demanded present secrecy. 

“Perhaps I had better decline the 
dinner, even at this late hour. Will you 
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not need my assistance ? I do not wish 
you to fatigue yourself.” 

“ Marie has already done every thing, 
dear mother. There is absolutely noth- 
ing more to do, but to lock the trunks. 
I shall rest myself, this evening; and 
do you and father enjoy yourselves as 
much as possible.” 

“J will have John bring a nice little 
dinner to your room, since you must 
dine solitaire. We shall be back very 
early. And now I must dress, I sup- 

ose.” 

“ Well, mamma, command Marie all 
you wish. I have nothing more for her 
todo. Only, this evening, I’d like her 
to go to Mrs. Bowen’s for me; it will 
not take her much more than an hour. 
And tell John to bring up my dinuer 
by six. I believe I am hungry.” 

Another little unconscious falsehood, 
for when the dinner came, Maud could 
not eat three mouthfuls of it, though it 
was dainty and delicious enough for a 
princess. 

“Tt is very nice, John, and I am not 
sick, at all, to-day. I’m too happy to 
eat, I believe.” 

“You look well, that’s certain, Miss 
Maud ; ‘and we're all glad enough to see 
it, though it would be more to our satis- 
faction if you’d show it by a good appe- 
tite. When I feel well I’m allers hun- 

She laughed, a ringing laugh, like a 
child’s. 

“ Joy acts differently on different con- 
stitutions, I suppose, John. There, take 
away all but the coffee.” 

“Tt does me good to hear you laugh 
like that, Miss Maud. We be all sorry 
you be going away; but if it makes you 
well again, ’twill be all right. So you 
won’t have nothing more ?—none o’ the 
chocolate custard ?” 

“ Nothing at all but the coffee, John. 
I'm going down to mamma's room pres- 
ently. I don’t wish to see any one, 
since papa and mamma are out, except- 
ing a person by the name of Duncan. 
He is to call about seven, on a little 
business, and I will see him there, where 
it will be quiet.” 

“Very well, Miss Maud. I won’t let 

Vou. IIl.—48. 





nobody else in, because missus said you 
mustn’t be worried with callers.” 

When he had gone out with the tray, 
Maud sat a little while sipping her cof- 
fee. Marie had already assisted her to 
dress, and had gone out, not only on an 
errand to Mrs. Bowen, but with permis- 
sion to take the rest of the evening for 
making such farewell visits as she wished, 
as she was to accompany the family 
abroad. 

“ They all say I look so well,” thought 
the young girl, setting aside her cup and 
going to the mirror. 

She had vexed Marie, and disarranged 
half a trunkful of dresses, to take out a 
robe of dark-blue silk, Ward’s favorite 
color. She had placed a knot of the 
blue violets from the bouquet in her hair 
and another on her bosom. She was 
prettily dressed; but it was not this 
which made her so lovely. It was the 
radiance of happiness which emanated 
from her whole expression, or, rather, 
the diviner radiance of love, beaming 
from her soul as from a sun; for hers 
was one of those natures for whom love 
makes an existence. When Ward Tun- 
necliffe gave into her keeping the heart 
he had so long withheld from others. 
equally beautiful and equally his mates 
so far as the eye of the world could 
discern, he had believed that hers was- 
just such a nature, and he had looked 
forward to a union with her with a deep 
rapture, feeling that it would be one of 

“the world’s great bridals.” 

Equally deep had been his disap- 
pointment on that terrible day when she 
had sent him from her, as he thought, 
because of a business failure. The truth 
was that poverty, or disgrace itself, would 
never have kept their hearts one hour 
apart; but to a woman who loves well 
and nobly there is one sin which can 
not be forgiven—the sin of the man 
who professes to love her, against an- 
other woman whom she generously cred- 
its with a love as profound as her own. 
That Ward should have pledged himself 
to that foclish, fond Fréneh child, and 
come from her to Maud, was the one 
cruel wound which to Maud proved in- 
curable. Yet even this did not kill her 
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love. It might have done so, had not 
that tragedy torn him so quickly from 
her and from life, as to fill her with re- 
morse, and to awaken the dreadful doubt 
that she might have judged him upon 
too little evidence. Why had she not 
jirst made the accusation and heard his 
defense, instead of sending him that note 
of dismissal ? 

This agony of remorse it was, no 
doubt, which hightened her love and 
grief until it took the complete posses- 
sion of her which we have seen—and 
from the first moment when she con- 
ceived that she had beheld Ward alive, 
this was merged in the keen desire for 
atonement. She wished to atone to him 
for that harsh dismissal; to explain the 
cause of her conduct, even though she 
received no satisfying account from him 
of his acquaintance with Antoinette, 
was the one longing of her life. Espe- 
cially since the day when she had seen 
the French girl and Randolph together, 
in confidential discourse, were her sus- 
picions awakened that she and Ward 
had, in some manner, from some wrung 
motives, been made victims of a con- 
spiracy. All the conduct and character 
of Randolph were such as to justify 
this suspicion. The more she brooded 
over it, the more palpable became this 
theory, and the wilder her desire to meet 
her lover, in spirit or body, she scarcely 
cared which, so that she could communi- 
cate with him and express her penitence. 

And here approached the hour! Ward 
was alive; she had seen him, warm, 
breathing, human—no chilling phantom 
of another world. Ward was alive! 
The infallible prophecy of her heart had 
told her no false promise! He was 
coming to see and speak with her; she 
held his written confession in her hand ; 
the past was annihilated—all that stood 
between her and the hour of their last 
happy meeting—she neither doubted nor 
feared—she did not 

“look before or after °— 
one consciousness only possessed her— 
that Ward lived, and was coming ! 

Her face shone with a calm rapture; 
yes,she looked lovely and happy enough 
to give joy to the coldest suitor. 





In the mean time, David Duncan, with 
a step which now quickened and again 
faltered, as if his mind still hesitated over 
the scheme it proposed, approached the 
house where Maud waited. He passed 
and repassed it before finally ascending 
the steps and ringing the bell. Maud 
sat in her mother’s boudoir with clasped 
hands and inclined head; when she 
heard the bell, she arose to her feet and 
stood motionless, bright and still as if a 
statue had been carved of light instead 
of marble, and thus David found her 
when the servant bowed him into the 
room and retired. For a moment the 
two gazed at each other; seeing that 
rapt countenance, it may be that the 
man had soul enough to feel regret at 
the deception he was practicing—or it 
may be that joy and passion at sight of 
the beautiful prize before «sim, over- 
whelmed him for a moment with silence. 
Maud was the first to move; she held 
out her arms to him, with a smile, and 
then each sprung into the other’s clasp, 
as if there was no more separation for 
them. 

After a time the girl raised her head 
from his breast and looked him keenly 
in the face; it was not that she doubted, 
but that she could not too eagerly assure 
herself. 

“T told them so, Ward. I repeated 
it again and again. They said to each 
other that I was going mad—as if I did 
not know best /” and she laughed, in 
happy mockery of others’ unbelief: 

“Tt was a blessed madness,” said the 
man, kissing her. 

“TI always felt it, Ward; I was as 
certain of it then as now. But you are 
changed—very, very much changed, for 
so brief a time ;’—again with that keen 
look from which he shrunk. 

“Tt does not seem a brief time to me, 
Maud.” 

“Nor to me, either; you know that! 
It is a lifetime—longer than all the rest 
of my life, though it is but fifleen months. 
And you have been so lonely, so deso- 
late—no, Ward, I do not wonder that 
you have changed. I,too, have been sick 
—and sad. Have J changed so much? 
—have I grown old tvo fast, Ward ?” 
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Pretty coquetry of women! with 
which, in their moments of profoundest 
agitation, they would disguise something 
of what they feel. Maud knew that 
she was more beautiful than ever; and 
the shy, loving glance which she raised 
to his as she asked this, had in it no 
fear that he would condemn her for 
faded charms. 

“ You are improved in every way, my 
darling. Once you were too timid—love 
was too new to you. You would not 
let me guess how much you loved me— 
but to-night, our sorrow has made our 
Jove so sacred that you are willing I 
should see and feel it all. This is hap- 
piness.” 

The cabinet-maker was doing very 
well with his part of the play. 

Maud blushed, drawing a little further 
away from him. 

“Let us sit here,on mamma’s sofa. 
You can stay but an hour, Ward, and 
as yet you have told me nothing. Why 
must you still conceal yourself? Why 
not remain here until my parents come 
in, and let them know, at once, why it 
is that I have recovered my happiness ? 
It will be terribly hard for me to keep 
your secret, I’m afraid.” 

“There is no very good reason for 
my remaining amongst the dead any 
longer; indeed, there’ was never any 
good reason for it, and that is what 
makes it harder, now, to invent some 
excuse for my folly. Desperation, shame, 
and despair at having lost you, Maud, 
tempted me into hiding from my friends 
and the world. I have still too much 
pride to acknowledge my weakness—to 
take my old place, and bear the ‘nine 
days’ wonder’ of my acquaintances. 
Yet, when I found that you still loved 
me—when I heard that your very reason 
was shaken with doubts and hopes—I 
could not longer withhold myself from 
the impulse which urged me to your 
side. Maud, since we do thus truly love 
each other, tell me what it was that 
urged you to return me your betrothal 
ring? There is a mystery there which I 
do not entirely fathom, though I have 
traced it partially out.” 

Maud laid before him the story of the 





French girl’s visit—all that she said, and 
the likeness which she had in her pos- 
session. 

“T did know a child of that name, in 
Paris,” said her companion, in answer, 
“whose father was a music-teacher. He 
was old and poor, almost dead with con- 
sumption. I did him many favors; 
sometimes, of an evening, when my 
work was done, I went to sit an hour or 
two with him, for he liked my compa- 
ny. But I never paid much heed to 
Antoinette; she was pretty, but a little 
too bold to please my taste. I saw that 
she was an artful little creature, capable 
of caring for herself, and I did not lav- 
ish much pity upon her. Where she 
obtained the picture, I can not guess; 
for I did not know that one of that 
kind was in existence.” 

Maud did not doubt a word of this 


‘explanation ; she thought she saw fur- 


ther into the matter than her lover ; she 
was certain that Randolph had some 
connection with it, which was enough 
to explain any amount of treachery. 

“T was tco hasty, Ward. If it had 
been any thing but that, I should not 
have heeded it. But I said to myself, 
‘If he can deceive her, has he not also 
deceived me? You must forgive me.” 

“T will, most fully ; but I shall im- 
pose a condition—that you never doubt 
me again! never, under any circumstances.” 

“T am ready to promise any thing,” 
was the half-laughing response. 

“You do not know how much that 
promise implies. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that I should be unable to prove 
my own identity /—that your friends 
and mine should say—* this isnot Ward 
Tunnecliffe !—this is some bold impos- 
tor, making capital out of your insane 
fancy’—that all the world, save you, 
should fail to recognize me.” 

“Such a thing would be simply im- 
possible, Ward. You have not been ab- 
sent so long as to prevent you from 
being known by your most casual ac- 
quaintance. Just as I know that I am 
not insane, do I know that you are 
Ward Tunnecliffe. Stay here, and hear 
what my father says.” 

“ Not to-night—I can not, just yet.” 
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“ But to-morrow we go. Can you let 
the sea divide us, Ward ?” 

“That is what I wish to talk about, 
and we have but a few moments left us, 
Maud. AsI have said, it is hard for 
me to come out now, and make the 
necessary explanations to my friends. 
Besides, I am confident that Mr. Bowen 
will dispute my identity ; he has prop- 
erty of mine in his hands, and will be 
loth to give it up. I wish to avoid a 
fuss, here and now. I will follow you 
to Paris, by the next steamer; in four 
weeks we will meet again; and then, 
if my darling has that faith in me which 
I believe she has, she will consent to a 
private marriage. When it is all over, 
and nothing others can say can change 
the facts, we will go to your parents, 
and explain all, to their satisfaction. 
Will not this hope sustain you, Maud, 
for a few short days ?” 

“I do not like to let you go again, so 
utterly. I am afraid this will all seem 
like a dream to me, when I do not see 
or hear you.” 

“ But, sweet, you believed in me when 


you had so little proof, how can you 
doubt now? I swear to you, if we 
both live, you shall see me in Paris 
within a month. You shall be my wife, 
within a month, if you consent, Maud.” 

“ Not till my parents know and ap- 


prove, Ward. But they will. Of 
course they will be only too glad to see 
me well and happy again. You are not 
going—so soon—are you?” and she 
clung to him with tears. 

“I must go; the hour is more than 
up. Believe me, if important interests 
were not at stake, I would not torture 
you by any necessity for concealment, 
even for a few days. But it is best so, 
believe me, darling. Good-by, for a lit- 
tle while, only a little while. You ought 
not to weep, child ; you should, rather, 
be very happy.” 

“T know it, and I am happy, Ward 
—only it is so hard to let you slip from 
me again. But I will be brave.” 

“Only a month, and then my darling 
will be my wife.” 

She felt the almost fierce pressure of 
his arms, and the next moment was alone. 





CHAPTER X. 
A WOMAN’S MADNESS. 


It was a disagreeable surprise to the 
Arnolds, to find, when they were a few 
hours out at sea, that they had Mr, 
Randolph for one of their fellow-passen- 
gers. They acknowledged his acquaint- 
ance only by a chilling bow, for Mrs 
Arnold had revealed to her husband the 
false character in which the young man 
had appeared, though she withheld from 
him the deadly assault he had once 
made upon their daughter. The young 
gentleman received their coldness with 
humility—not presuming to intrude him- 
self upon their notice through the early 
part of the voyage. But one sunny af- 
ternoon, when Mr. Arnold was leaning 
idly over the rail of the vessel, in a 
pleasant mood with himself and all the 
world, seeing that the weather was so 
prosperous and his daughter so much 
more like her old self, the graceful 
Southerner ventured to approach him. 
With that winning candor which so 
quickly disarms an adversary, he revert- 
ed to the past; spoke of being left an 
orphan at an early age, and exposed to 
all the temptations which wait upon 
youth and riches—flattery, indulgence, 
the influence of gay associates—and of 
how he had thus been led astray into 
courses of life which his maturer judg- 
ment was now learning to condemn. 

He confessed that he had assumed 
his cousin’s name, in New York, with a 
vague idea of retrieving his fortunes by 
a wealthy marriage ; and delicately in- 
sinuated that it was the beauty and no- 
bility of Miss Arnold’s character which 
had first awakened him to a sense of his 
own baseness, and led him to abandon a 
suit to which he felt himself so unwor- 
thy a party. He stated that after leav- 
ing Newport he had returned to Balti- 
more only to find that the better part of 
his nature was thoroughly aroused ; he 
lost all taste for his former gay and 
extravagant pursuits, and had finally 
gone to his uncle with a full confession 
of all his faults and follies, as practiced 
in New York. 

His uncle had forgiven him the use 
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of his name and influence, and finding 
after several months’ trial, that his efforts 
at reform were sincere, had proposed to 
him .that he should go into’ business for 
himself, as some settled occupation 
would be the surest means of diverting 
his mind, and keeping him from a re- 
turn to his former dissipation. As a 
proof of the trust he was willing to re- 
pose in him, he offered his nephew his 
share of a profitable partnership which 
he held in the house of Guizots, flower- 
makers, Paris. Randolph, senior, had 
transferred his interest entire to his 
nephew, with no other provision than 
that he should pay him back half the 
original capital, at the end of five years, 
if he found himself abundantly able to 
do so. In proof of all this, young 
Randolph showed the papers to Mr. 
Arnold, who could not refuse to look at 
them, so humbly and graciously were 
they offered; nor could he withhold 
from the warm-hearted and candid 
Southerner his sympathy, and _ his ear- 
nest hopes that he would be able to hold 
to his good resolutions, and be prosper- 
ed in his present career. 

His good wishes were received with 
lavish gratitude; but the young gentle- 
man did not yet consider himself wor- 
thy of being re-instated in the friendship 
of the ladies of Mr. Arnold’s family, 
and presumed upon no such request. 
He did not seck to approach them even 
through the courtesies of the table, keep- 
ing his seat at the doctor’s table, while 
the Arnolds were, of course, at the cap- 
tain’s. So much did this modesty win 
upon the favor of Mr. Arnold that, be- 
fore they parted, on the arrival of the 
vessel at Havre, he invited Mr. Ran- 
dolph to call occasionally at their hotel, 
as they should be lonely, and glad to 
welcome familiar faces. As he remark- 
ed, afterward, to his wife, “there was 
nothing so excellent for keeping young 
men out of bad habits as the society of 
really refined women ; and if poor Ran- 
dolph had truly set himself to the task 
of reform, they were bound to render 
him this much assistance. If they should 
continue to discountenance him, he 
might become discouraged, and say to 





himself, that if good people considered 
him irretrievably bad, he might as well 
become so.” 

All this was true enough, and Mr. 
Arnold would not have been the kind- 
hearted gentleman he was, if he had not 
felt so; the trouble was, in his own sim- 
plicity of character, he was incapable 
of fathoming the duplicity of a nature 
like Randolph’s. 

In inviting Randolph to call upon 
them, the father did not consider that he 
was renewing the right of the young 
man to become his daughter’s suitor ; he 
did not suppose he would aspire to this ; 
also, Maud was, now, in the eyes of her 
parents, an invalid, whose peculiarities 
of mind would prevent their encouraging 
any one’s attentions, at present. 

The family obtained suitable apart- 
ments looking on a wide and pleasant 
boulevard; the May weather was en- 
chanting ; and so many of their Amer- 
ican friends were in Paris, they were 
soon surrounded by a gay circle which 
had little to do but to enjoy itself. In 
this circle, Randolph became a favorite, 
his name, his southern associations and 
his chivalric manners being quite suffi- 
cient to recommend him, In tae mean 
time Mr. Arnold neglected to call at 
Guizots, flower-makers, to find if the 
young gentleman had duly presented 
his papers and been installed a member 
of the firm. 

It was not Randolph’s first visit to 
Paris; he was quite at home in that 
city, and almost as good a Frenchman 
as a native. Mr. Arnold, also, when in 
active business, had made frequent voy- 
ages to France; but Maud had not been 
abroad since she was quite a child, and 
had much to see and admire. Her 
parents were delighted and _ surprised 
at the genuine interest she took in what 
passed around her; willing to walk, 
ride and visit, charmed with the bright, 
beautiful French capital, as full of won- 
der and joy as a child, she was so well 
and blooming that it seemed useless to 
consult any physician in her case. That 
this improvement was real, and not a 
feverish impulse, they became convinced. 

Maud, nowadays, never referred to 
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Ward Tunnecliffe, and they believed her 
healed of her mental malady. They 
did not dream of the sweet secret which 
she held in her heart, the source of all 
her happiness and bloom. 

But when 4 first steamer and a second 
arrived at Havre, and Maud received no 
letter nor intimation of her lover’s pres- 
ence in Paris, her brilliant spirits began 
again to droop. 

“Tt seems to me you study the pas- 
senger lists with great interest. One 
would think you were expecting friends,” 
her mother remarked to her, the day 
after the third arrival of a ship. 

Maud did not hear her; she was say- 
ing over to herself, “I swear to you 
that, if we both live, you shall see me 
in Paris within a month!” The month 
had expired, and she had not seen him : 
what had happened to Ward? The 
paper fell listlessly from her fingers. 

“You look pale, this morning. I 
hope you are not going to be ill again,” 
continued her mother, uneasily. ‘ Do 
you see any names of friends on the 
passenger list ?” 

“No, mother ;’ but as Maud’s eye 
again ran over the column, a flush rose 
to her face. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Arnold, who 
noticed the flush of recognition. 

“T see no name that we are familiar 
with,” was the evasive reply, and Maud 
handed the paper to her mother, who 
scanned it carefully without finding any 
name she recognized. 

On first reading the list, Maud had 
passed over this—David Duncan—for 
all her emotions on that night of Ward’s 
visit had been so engrossing that she 
had not since recalled the direction he 
had given for her note. Now, however, 
she remembered it, and knew that Ward 
had come. 

Where he would first present himself 
to her, or in what guise, she could not 
guess; she could scarcely conceal the 
flutter of expectation which kept her so 
restless. That day she accompanied 
Mrs. Arnold on a shopping expedition ; 
in the afternoon they had a drive on the 
Champs Elysées; but Maud could not 
have told whether she purchased a red 


, 





or a green silk, or in what part of the 
city they were driving ; the answers her 
companions elicited were ridiculously 
vague, when they addressed her; her eyes 
scanned every passing form, expecting, 
every instant, to behold his. 

“Do see that lady in the carriage 
with the cream-colored horses! I be- 
lieve it’s the Princess B ! said 
Mrs. Arnold, ina low voice. 

“Yes, mother, it was delicious,” mur- 
mured her daughter. She had only 
caught the word “cream,” and supposed 
she was discussing their dessert. 

“How fashionable these little dogs 
are !—-almost every carriage has one,” 
was the next attempt of the matron. 

“T suppose the Empress encourages 
their manufacture,” responded Maud. 

“Why, child, how absurd! But, see, 
there goes—.” 

“Who ?” cried Maud, turning pale. 

“Victor Hugo, himself; I know him 
very well, by sight.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Maud, in a vexed tone, 
regaining her color. 

“TY thought you admired him very 
much.” 

“So I do,mamma. Which is he?” 
and the girl rallied, and tried to appear 
interested. 

“ He is lost in the crowd, now; you 
can not distinguish him.” 

Maud strained her eyes, but it was 
not the great novelist she was endeavor- 
ing to find. She “adored” Victor 
Hugo; but what was he to her, cn that 
day of days, when, every moment, she 
expected some word, or signal, or sight 
of the dead alive ? 

Her expectations were doomed to 
disappointment. When, at dusk, they 
came back to their apartments, she had 
received no token of Ward’s presence, 
nor was there any missive awaiting her. 
When Mr. Arnold came in, he had tick- 
ets to the theater at which Ristori was 
then playing. 

“ Come, ladies, make haste with your 
tea, we shall be late.” 

“T believe I am too tired to go out 
this evening, father.” 

“Then we shall not go,” said he, de- 
cidedly. 
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His wife saw that he had something im- 
portant upon his mind, but his daughter 
was too engrossed with herself to notice it. 

“ Well, papa, I certainly do not wish 
to disappoint the whole party. I know 
that mamma has been very anxious to 
see Ristori. But I must dress, I will 
not be fifteen minutes about it.” 

Mrs Arnold, whose dress required no 
changes, leisurcly sipped her tea, while 
Maud, calling on Marie, flew to her 
chamber to prepare for the evening. 

“My blue silk, Marie. No; I will 
not touch the white one !—and those 
violets in the vase—place those in my 
hair and bosom. Let those curls fall 
upon my neck, just as they are now. 
—Ward always liked my hair so,” she 
was thinking, as she said it. “ Now, 
Marie, how do I look ?—as well as 
usual?” and she gave a triumphant 
glance at herself in the mirror. 

“Mademoiselle knows that blue is 
her color,” said the maid, “and as for 
her looks, I think she must expect Mr. 
Randolph at the theater—her cheeks 
and eyes are bright, as if she expected 
an admirer.” 

“T presume Mr. Randolph will be 
there, but you know I do not like him, 
Marie,” laughed Maud, 

She had recovered all her spirits, 
which had sunk when she came home 
and found no word awaiting her. It 
now seemed to her most probable that 
Ward would be present in the theater 
to which “ all the world”: was flocking, 
and that he would there contrive some 
communication with her. This hope it 
was which, upon second thought, had 
decided her to go. 

While she was preparing herself, Mr. 
Arnold was making an exciting revela- 
tion to his wife. 

“T do not know whether it is pru- 
dent to take Maud out to the theater to- 
night, or not,” he remarked, in a voice 
which caused Mrs. Arnold to set aside 
her cup and give him her full attention. 

“On account of her being so fa- 
tigued ?” 

“No, not that. I met a person in the 
city to-day—the last person in the world, 
certainly, whom I should expect to meet.” 





“ Well ?” 

“T should not like Maud to meet that 
person suddenly ; the shock might be 
fatal to her.” 

“ Who was it ?” 

“ And he may be at the theater to- 
night. If it gave me such a tremendous 
shock, what would the effect be upon 
her ?” musingly. 

“Who can you be talking about, 
Mr. Arnold ?” 

“Tl tell you,” he said, leaning for- 
ward, and speaking in a whisper. “ It 
is Ward Tunnecliffe !” 

His wife gave a slight scream. “Im- 
possible !” 

“You may well say that. Yet how 
can a man doubt the evidence of his 
own senses? I met him to-day at 
James Munroe & Co.’s Bahking Office, 
No. 6, Rue de la Paix. He walked into 
the reading-room whegI was there. It 
was broad daylight, and I saw him more 
plainly than I see you now. What 
makes me the more certain that it was 
he, was, that upon encountering my 
glance, he slightly started and colored.” 

“Did he seem to recognize you ?” 

“ He bowed, went hastily to the clerk 
with whom he had business, obtained 
some money, and went out. He would 
have bowed, I suppose, if he had not 
known me, seeing the manner in which 
I stared at him. I must have turned 
pale. If it was not he, it is the most 
remarkable case of resemblance that I 
ever knew or heard of—voice, step, 
manner, form, features—why, I tell you, 
Mrs. Arnold, it was he !” 

This he said with an air as if more 
to convince himself than her. 

“How could it be he? Of course 
you inquired his name ?” 

“No; I went to the clerk, and asked 
who it was, saying I was quite certain I 
recognized one of my New York ac- 
quaintances. He referred to his book 
and said that the gentleman was ‘ David 
Duncan, New York City,’ that he had 
only arrived in Paris the previous 
night, and had come there to register 
his name, and open a bank gccount.” 

“ Well, Mr. Arnold,” said his wife, 
with a sigh of relief, “ you are as foolish 
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as Maud. 
who strongly resembles the late Mr. 
Tunnecliffe—perhaps a cousin, or other 
relative—and you, influenced by poor 
Maud’s assertions and fancies, at once 
see the man himself. Truly, now, if 


Maud had never got that crotchet in her | 


head, would you have been so quick to- 
day to see a dead man in a living one ?” 

“T really believe that it has made no 
difference. I tell you, wife, the resem- 
blance is remarkable! In fact, it’s Ward 
himself. Nothing can persuade me to 
the contrary. I now believe that Maud 
has been in the right all the time, that 
she has really seen him, and that her 
convictions have been as reasonable as 
mine are now. We have persecuted the 
poor child without cause. Why he 
should pursue such a strange course of 
action, I can not conjecture.” 

“Tcan but thimk that you are mis- 
taken, Mr. Arnold.” 

“Tf it was not he, it was his ghost !” 

“That's Maud over again,” said his 
wife, impatiently. “Here is some per- 
son who happens to bear a strong—an 
astonishing, if you please—likeness to a 
dead man, and you two, at once, lose all 
cool power of observation, and declare 


that a man who has killed himself is | 


still alive. How can Ward Tunnecliffe 
be alive? and why should he be moving 
about the world under a false name, 
making his friends so much unnecessary 
trouble ?” 

“T can no more answer these ques- 


tions, than you can, my dear wife. All | 
I can say is, it seemed to be he. There | 


was some slight difference, of course, 
This man was thinner and darker 


—perhaps a trifle taller, though his | 


thinness would give that appearance 


—pbut in all other respects he was the | 


exact counterpart of Ward.” 

“ Better say counterfeit,” added Mrs. 
Arnold. “ You do not intend to men- 
tion this fe our child ?” 

“No; I am only afraid that she, too, 
will meet him, and that the consequences 
will be dangerous. If I had had a mo- 
ment for rpfiection, I should have ad- 
dressed the person, and satisfied myself 
more fully. Should I again encounter 


! 
Doubtless this is some one 





him, I am resolved to compel him to 
disclose himself. In the mean time, I 
pray that Maud may not meet him.” 

“Perhaps we had better not go out 
this evening.” ? 

Just then Maud entered the room, ra- 
diant and beautiful. 

“TI have half resolved not to go out, 
since you are so tired,” said her father. 

“Oh, papa, I am rested now, and de- 
sire to go very much. I shall be vexed 
at having taken all this trouble to no 
purpose. I know that I am looking my 
best this evening, and I don’t wish to 


“Waste my sweetness on the desert air.’” 


It was not often that Maud betrayed 
so much girlish vanity, or put on such 
pretty, willful ways; her father was 
overpersuaded by them, though secretly 
doubtful of the propriety of yielding. 

Half an hour later, the Arnolds were 
in the brilliantly-lighted theater. Ristori 
was magnificent that night, quite en- 
thralling Mrs. Arnold; but the secret 
which burned in Maud’s heart, and the 
strange conviction which had taken pos- 
session of her father, prevented these 
two from yielding to the spell of the 
actress. The glance of both roved in- 
cessantly over the house. It was in- 
tensely annoying to Maud, when Mr. 
Randolph came to them, between the 
atts, chatting about the people and the 
place, and demanding her opinion of the 
queen of the stage. Maud had formed 
no opinion; and her mind was too 
crowded with its own hopes and fears 
to have room for his commonplaces. 
Presently, he, too, grew impatient of 
her indifference, as she of his presence. 
Leaning over her, so as to speak un- 


| heard by the other occupants of the box, 


he suddenly remarked, in a venomous 


| whisper, which recalled to her vividly 


that ugly scene on the sands at Newport, 
“He is not in the house, Miss Ar- 
nold; so you need not grudge me a liitle 


| of your complaisance.” 


| 
| 
| 


She could only reply by a look of 
pale surprise. 

“Ah, you change color; your con- 
science is not easy. You scorn me, 
Miss Arnold! Supposing I tell your 
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father, who is so proud of his family 
honor, that Miss Maud has a secret un- 
derstanding with a poor adventurer, a 
base cabinet-maker, a mechanic, who 
takes advantage of his likeness to a man 
she once loved, to impose upon her cre- 
dulity, and betray her into # marriage, 
before her friends are aware of her dan- 
ger? This is fortune-hunting extraor- 
dinary! It shames my poor attempts; 
for, Miss Arnold will do me the justice 
to believe, that I loved her even better 
than her fortune, while this fellow is 
guilty of every conceivable baseness.” 

Maud could not arrest his words, 
could not answer him; she grew cold, 
from head to foot, staring him in the 
eyes vacantly, while his own glittering, 
triumphant glance never left hers. 

“ He is not here to-night ; but we both 
know that he is arrived.” 

“Will you be so good as to leave 
me, Mr. Randolph ?” Maud finally said. 

‘ She did not believe his assertions ; he 
had not staggered her faith in Ward— 
and yet—and yet !—oh, that horrible 
doubt which just darkened the mirror 
of her love for an instant, and passed 
away. She wished to be alone; to get 
home—to get away: from that wicked, 
rejoicing look of her mortal enemy, for, 
in that hour, she hated Randolph more 
than she had ever despised him. > 

“No, Miss Arnold,” he said, softly ; 
“T shall not leave you. You drove me 
from you once; you enraged me, and I 
forgot myself. But I am under better 
control now. You can not make me 
angry with you. Iam resolved to pro- 
tect and defend you. I came across the 
water with no other object than to watch 
the machinations of David Duncan, and 
save the woman I love from becoming 
the victim of his fraud. It is my duty 
to let your father understand the posi- 
tion in which you have placed your- 
self.” 

The orchestra was playing a fas- 
cinating overture, which had the effect 
to attract the attention of others, and 
prevent this conversation being over- 
heard. 

Maud’s eyes flashed : 

* ii will beunnecessary, Mr. Randolph 





I am quite able to take care of my- 
self—” 

“Your friends think differently,” he 
gently suggested. 

“Oh, yes,” said Maud, with a bitter 
laugh, “some of them think me insane, 
I believe. Perhaps you do. But I 
know perfectly what I am about. If I 
have made any mistake, I shall be more 
anxious than any one else to have it 
corrected. It will not be necessary for 
you, sir, to trouble my father. I shall 
lay my own case before him; and, 
doubtless, Mr. Tunnecliffe will soon be 
present, in‘ person, to support me. At 
all events, it can never become necessary 
for you to interfere in our family affairs. 
It will not be permitted.” 

“Your parents may not be so un- 
grateful as you, Miss Maud. They may 
feel themselves under deep obligations 
to one who shall interfere between a 
child laboring under a mental disease, 
and an unprincipled adventurer.” 

Maud shrunk under the infliction of 
these subtle stings. Here was this man 
addressing her in a tone of assumed 
superiority, as if she were, indeed, a 
mad or foolish child, who must be 
watched as one not capable of self- 
government. Self-respect would not al- 
low her to reply to him; she turned to 
the stage, as if ignoring his presence. 
Again he bent over her: 

“One word more, of friendly advice. 
Do not confess to your parents the mis- 
take you have made. It will only con- 
firm them in their fears as to your men- 
tal state. J believe you sane enough, 
and the victim of this person’s strange 
resemblance to another, and his inten- 
tion to deceive you. But if you tell 
your parents how far you have been 
fooled, especially if you grow excited, 
and declare this adventurer to be, in 
truth, the dead Ward Tunnecliffe, do 
you not see in what danger you place 
yourself? It will probably end in your 
being turned over to a Parisian mad- 
house. My advice to you is, to say 
nothing to your friends ; but when David 
Duncan contrives to keep his appoint- 
ment with you, that you at once assure 
him that you have at last discovered the 
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fraud he is practicing, and will deliver 
him over to the proper authorities if he 
continues to persecute you further.” 

Finding that Maud made no reply to 
this, he concluded : 

“T do not expect that you will judge 
my motives generously. But I have 
pointed out what I regard as the safest 
course for you. If you are discreet you 
will follow it,” and with a bow to her 
and Mrs. Arnold he returned to his seat. 

Maud did not know when the play 
ended. She arose with the others, me- 
chanically, took her father’s arm, and 
was placed by him in the carriage. 
Her brain felt heated, weary, and dizzy. 
Was she, indeed, going mad? She asked 
herself this question over and over, each 
time feeling less assured as to the answer 
her own reason gave her. Perhaps she 
was going mad. Perhaps her friends 
were correct in their fears for her. How 
had Randolph learned of the understand- 
ing between her and Ward Tunnecliffe ? 
How did he know of that one visit, made 
only the evening before he and she left 
New York? How had he so swiftly made 
his own arrangements to accompany her? 
How long had he been on the track of 
this David Duncan ? What did he know 
in support of his assertions? Could it 
be that what he had said was true? 
Was she the victim of a cruel deception? 
More rapidly than the whirl of the car- 
riage-wheels, these, and a hundred other, 
questions whirled through her brain, pro- 
ducing confusion and weariness. Before 
reaching home she had resolved to tell her 
father all, and to obtain the benefit of 
his judgment and advice; he would, in 
a few days, at furthest, know that a Ward 
Tunnecliffe, real or pretended, had arisen 
to claim her hand—why not tell him all, 
that night? 

From this step she was deterred by 
the fear that he woul(l pronounce her 
insane. If he suspected her sanity, all 
that she might say would only damage 
her cause. Mr. Randolph’s warning 
Was a wise one, in that respect. Mad! 
Great heaven, that she should be so hu- 
miliated! Perhaps she was mad, she 
mused again. Yet she had heard it said 
that persons becoming insane never sus- 





¥ 
pected their own danger. And her 
heart again bounded to be free from this 
dreadful idea. 

By the time they had alighted and 
ascended to the saloon, she had resolved 
to be silent for the present, and to allow 
Ward Tunneciiffe to appear and plead 
his own cause with her parents. She 
would consent to no secret marriage, nor 
to any further delay in his announcing 
himself to those who had a right to 
know of his existence and claims. To- 
morrow !—yes, to-morrow, she felt sure, 
he would come, and make all right. 

Kissing her parents, she hastened to 
her own room, before they had time to 
remark upon her agitation. 





THE INDIA FAMINE. 


| eee How few persons, in our 
well-fed community, comprehend the 
import of the word! Happily, as a 
country, we know nothing of the appall- 
ing affliction. The cry for bread, not 
from one poor sufferer, but from a whole 
city fuli—not from one hovel, but from 
every valley and hill-side—who can pic- 
ture it! ‘ The soul shrinks back aghast 
from the spectacle, and we who live in 
comfortable homes fain would believe 
that the visitation must pass away with 
the day and become a thing of the past. 

Perhaps, now, the keen famine in In- 
dia is past—that the efforts of the Eng- 
lish Government to relieve the starving 
multitudes have been adequate to the 
need; but, the memory of the fificen 
months just past will long remain, find- 
ing its parallel, in agony and death, in 
the Florence plague. That great pesti- 
lence, which stands out in the history of 
the fourteenth century as one of Time’s 
alarums to frighten the human race, ran 
over the face of the country, according 
to the Italian poet Boccaccio’s statement, 
“like fire when it comes in contact with 
large masses of combustibles,” till its 
victims were daily numbered by thou- 
sands. In the vain hope of escaping 
from it, various plans were adopted. 
While some walked everywhere “ with 
odors and nosegays to smell to,” “ for the 
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Li 
atmosphere seemed to them tainted with 
the stench of dead bodies,” others lived 
temperately, shut their ears to all news 
of the plague, and “ diverted themselves 
with music.” Some fled from the plague- 
stricken city; brother from brother, wife 
from husband, and even parent from 
child, for the terror inspired by the 
calamity was so great that it dried up 
the natural affections. Another class 
rem ined in the city incessantly reveling 
in taverns <nd in deserted private houses, 
indulging every brutal passion, and defy- 
ing every law, human and divine; for 
those whose duty it was to enforce the 
laws were themselves either sick or dead. 

But, there was no haven of safety. 
The plague seized on the temperate man 
diverting himself with his music, on the 
man inhaling his oderous nosegay, on 
the coward in his flight, and on the 
reveler in the midst of his brutal revelry. 
They were buried, if noble and wealthy, 
with some show of ceremony, but if of 
the middle and lower rank, with scarce 
any. These either breathed their last in 
the streets, or in their own houses, 
“where the stench that came from them 
first made discovery of their deaths to 
the neighborhood.”. When the grave- 
yards were filled, deep trenches were 
dug, and into them the corpses were 
thrown, piled up in rows “as goods are 
stowed in a ship,” “ for things had come 
to that pass, that men’s lives were no 
more regarded than the lives of so many 
beasts.” 

For five months was this the state of 
the city. In the adjacent country, “ the 
poor distressed laborers, with their fam- 
ilies, without either the aid of physicians 
or the help of servants,” might be seen 
“languishing on the highways, in the 
fields, and in their own houses, and 
dying rather like cattle than human 
creatures.” The ripe corn was left un- 
gathered; the cattle were allowed to 
roam about at large, and every man lived 
as if each day would be his last; that 
is, he became as dissolute in manners as 
were the citizens. How many perished 
in the country is not related, but in the 
city upwards of one hundred thousand 
were swept away, and thus were the 





survivors, for the first time, made aware 
that their town had been so populous. 
A more awful mode of taking a census 
can scarcely be imagined. 

Take away from this picture all that 
lends it a horrible picturesqueness—the 
music, the revelry, the long train of 
corpses borne to the place of wholesale 
burial, preceded by the priests with their 
crucifix ; the sudden deaths in the midst 
of smiling corn-fields ; flocks of sheep, 
goats, and herds of oxen turned loose: 
but leave all of its human suffering ; 
add to the swift deaths by pestilence 
death by the lingering, agonizing process 
of starvation ; the bodies, when found 
near the towns, thrown into plague-pits, 
but more often left to rot by the road-side 
or in the jungle, where the flesh is de- 
voured by jackals, dogs, and vultures: 
and then imagine to yourself, if you can, 
the fate of the people, not of a single 
city and the country immediately sur- 
rounding it, but of territories as large as 
European kingdoms, enduring this accu- 
mulation of horrors, and you will have 
a faint notion ot the significance of the 
words “ famine in India.” 

The famine commenced in the month 
of April last in Orissa and Ganjam, 
coast districts extending along the north- 
sastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 
From thence it spread upwards into 
other districts of the Bengal Presidency, 
and downwards into Bellary, Salem, 
Coimbatore, and North and South Arcot 
—districts in the Madras Presidency. 
In those districts the distress was only 
less terrible than in Bengal. But, even 
in them the lower classes were described 
as having “hardly a rag to cover their 
nakedness, and hardly any flesh to cover 
their bones ;” thousands of cattle died 
for want of water and pasture, while 
those that survived resembled the mis- 
erable human beings in being mere mov- 
ing skeletons. In Orissa, Ganjam, and 
Midnapore, the distress wrought by the 
famine was felt in all its intensity. In 
those districts it is supposed that the 
death-rate was a thousand a day for 
many months; but the number of those 
who thus miserably perished by hunger 
and disease will never be accurately 
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ascertained. Vast numbers fled from 
the districts, some to fall by the road- 
sides, where their unburied bones lay 
bleaching in the scorching sun—mute 
witnesses to the “blessings of British 
rule ;” others to arrive in Calcutta, so 
emaciated that they appeared like skel- 
eton frames covered with thin, transpar- 
ent India-rubber. In the “City of 
Palaces,” and other towns where they 
sought refuge, it is calculated that sev- 
enty-five thousand were daily fed by 
public charity, and at least double that 
number, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, by private charity! To see one 
of those immense crowds, when the 
daily distribution of rice took place, was 
a most heart-rending spectacle. In one 
quarter were thousands of Hindoos, in 
another thousands of Mussulmen, and 
at a little distance, sheltered by the 
ghaut, were the women, girls and chil- 
dren. Scanning the faces of those as- 
sembled thousands, you saw in every 
one of them the same expression—the 
pinched, despairing, yet resigned look 
of mortal weakness, or of mortal sick- 
ness, which the sight of food suddenly 
changed into a hungry, longing, devour- 
ing look—the kind of look which in- 
spires feelings of pity for even a starving 
wild animal; but which, when worn by 
the human countenance, is indescribably 
painful to behold. Over all was the si- 
lence of death; no loud and noisy 
laughter, as would be the case at other 
times; hardly a sound, save at intervals, 
when some famished wretch threw up 
his arms and uttered a cry of wild de- 
spair, wrung from him by the gnawing, 
unappeasable pangs of hunger. At 
other places, fearful struggles to get pos- 
session of the food took place, and 
mapy lives were lost in the sickening 
scramble. The picture would not be 
complete did we not add that many of 
the men who received this relief fled 
from their wives and families, leaving 
them to the fate which they themselves 
escaped! Thus, the misery wrought by 
the famine stamped out the love of off- 
spring and of home—conspicuous fea- 
tures in the character of the people of 
India, and more especially of the Hindoos. 








— 

Of the women thus deserted by their 
natural protectors, many touching stories 
were told by eye-witnesses. For exam- 
ple: A planter was informed that a 
woman had died by the road-side, and 
that a living child was at her breast. 
He sent out his servants, who found the 
corpse, and the child so tightly clasped 
in the mother’s arm, that in bending it 
back, stiff and cold, it broke. The poor 
little infant, exhausted by exposure and 
want, died as it was being released. 
Another case : A woman, with her 
three young children, crawled up to a 
planter’s house just as tiffin was being 
cleared away; the remains of the curry 
and rice were carried out into the 
veranda and placed before her. With- 
out attempting to eat, she seated the 
three children round the dish, who 
speedily devoured its contents; and, al- 
though the mother was wasted to a 
skeleton, mumbling her thanks, she 
turned away, grateful that her offspring 
had been fed, even while she herself 
still hungered. Here is yet another in- 
stance, still more wonderfully touching 
in its forgetfulness of self: A little girl 
and her mother were seen lying under a 
mango tree. Both were faint from 
hunger; they had been trying to keep 
life together by feeding on snails, ber- 
ries, and lizards; but growing weaker 
day by day, they at last sunk down un- 
der this tree to await a lingering death. 
Some boiled rice was placed before 
them. The mother was too weak to 
raise herself, so, although “the child’s 
big eyes flashed with a hungry gleam,” 
her little hands, well filled, first sought 
the mother’s mouth, and not until balf 
the rice was thus consumed did she her- 
self eat. 

These famines are of frequent occur- 
rence in India; in fact, they may be re- 
garded as one of the “ institutions” of 
the country. Omitting all mention of 
those which took place before 1831, it 
is recorded that in that and the two 
following years the population of the 
province of Guntoor, a district in the 
Madras Presidency, was reduced from 
half to a quarter of a million by famine 
and pestilence. During the following 
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thirty years there were many minor 
famines—minor, that is, comparatively 
speaking—and then there was the great 
drought which swept over the North- 
West Provinces in 1860-61. In these 
disastrous years the famine was on a 
gigantic scale ; but, as large numbers of 
the people concealed their distress, en- 
during it even unto death, rather than 
break the rules of caste, or run counter 
to the feelings of their tribes, the num- 
ber of those who are known to have 
perished—from eighty thousand to nine- 
ty thousand—does not represent the 
total mortality. The actual sufferers 
number one million and a half, and the 
loss of property amounted in value to 
three millions and three quarters ster- 
ling. 

Being of such frequent occurrence, 
the reader unacquainted with the system 
of Indian misrule would never for a 
moment imagine that the remedy for 
such deep and wide-spread distress is 
plain—to irrigate the country, from re- 
servoirs of water stored up during the 
wet season. But, that such is the easy 
remedy is confessed by all observant 
authorities. Store up the waters by 
dams and basins in the lower levels, and 
by making reservoirs of valleys up 
among the hills, and the great annual 
drouth is stripped of its terrors. Of 
course such a work would require large 
sums of money, but the mere material 
returns would amply compensate the 
outlay, to say nothing of the suffering it 
would avert. The “Government” of 
India, however, does not seem to have 
been established for any purpose of 
mercy. Take from the country all it 
can yield, and have no care for its 
people save as a source of profit, is the 
key-note of English policy. Talk of 
the Yankee being a money-worshiper ! 
The heartless cruelty practiced by the 
English in India—the “ grinding” process 
in use to force large revenues from its 
soil and people—are facts which stamp 
the British conqueror as one of the 
fiercest and most relentless money-wor- 
shipers the world ever knew. Place 
Yankees in possession of the vast coun- 
try watered by the Indus and Ganges, 





and the first thing we should have would 
be a just and humane government ; the 
next thing, a just and humane system 
of labor; the next thing, a correct 
and economical system of land-culture, 
which would defy famine, and make ihe 
soil produce two-fold returns. All this 
might, possibly, proceed from a spirit of 
selfishness, rather than from a spirit of 
humanity ; but, the schools, churches, 
just laws, happiness and _ prosperity, 
which the Yankee race would be also 
sure to instate, would stand as living 
witnesses that, with all their enterprise 
and thirst for a prosperous personal con- 
dition, the sons of New England were 
sagacious with the wisdom of humane 
men. 

India never will know happiness or 
prosperity under British domination. 
What in Ireland is petty tyranny, in In- 
dia is the iron heel. Sepoy rebellion is 
ever impending, for the races of Hin- 
dostan bear nothing but a feeling of 
malice and revenge toward their con- 
querors. The native races never will 
be reconciled to their rule, and so long 
as the British power in the East is su- ~ 
preme, we shall not cease to hear of 
India famines, India rebellions, India 
misrule. 





LANGUAGE OF EXPRESSION. 


O “ find the mind’s construction in the 

face” has ever been a desideratum with 
philosophers. Aristotle was the first who 
attempted to reduce physiognomy to a 
science, and establish it upon fixed prin- 
ciples. He defines it as “ the science by 
which the dispositions of mankind are 
discovered by the features of the body, 
especially of the countenance.” 

Cicero often availed himself of this 
belief, very general among the Romans, 
to bring contempt or suspicion upon a 


criminal by pointing out the rogue in 


his face. 

Addison affirms that he was wont to 
frame a notion of every man’s, humor or 
circumstances from his looks. He says: 
“ When I see a man with a sour, riveled 
face, I can not forbear pitying his wife, 
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and when I meet with an open, ingenu- 
ous countenance I think on the happi- 
ness of his friends, his family, his rela- 
tions.” 

Cowper remarked: “I am persuaded 
that faces are as legible as books, only 
with these circumstances to recommend 
them, that they are read in so much less 
time, and are much less likely to deceive 
us.” 

Southey maintained the same doctrine. 

Bacon said: “ The lineaments of the 
body do disclose the disposition and in- 
clination of the mind in general; but 
the motions of the countenance do not 
only so, but do further disclose the pres- 
ent humor and state of the mind and 
will. Yet this rule is not infallible, and 
the countenance is by no means an un- 
erring index of the internal emotions.” 

With some, the true character is re- 
vealed only under strong excitement, 
and others by a long course of hypocrisy 
have changed their faces into masks. 
Take, for instance, the fixed compos- 
ure of Talleyrand, who affirmed that “lan- 
guage was made to conceal thought.” 

Having heard that his minister was 
planning his own aggrandizement, in case 
of Bonaparte’s defeat in his northern 
campaign, the Emperor said to him, on 
the eve of his departure, “I have given 
orders for your immediate arrest in case 
my expedition fails.” The courtier re- 
plied, with imperturbable gravity, “ I shall 
pray for your majesty’s success.” 

Still, there ig so much significancy in 
external signs as to render them valuable 
aids in estimating character. 

It has been admitted by all students 
of nature that vigor and strength of in- 
tellect are intimately associated with the 
size, tension, and form of the brain. 
Painters, poets, and sculptors im all ages 
have taken this for a postulate. 

Physiologists concur in the same opin- 
ion, but are equally confident in affirm- 
ing that anatomy affords no foundation 
for mapping the cranium into minute 
subdivisions or regions. “ As nature, by 
covering the head, has intimated her in- 
tention that we shall not there scan our 
neighbors’ capacities,” we will not discuss 
the question of phrenology, but dwell on 





the language of expression which is go 

fully enstamped upon every feature, limb 
and muscle of the human form. Some 
physiologists contend that the prominence 
of the central and lower organs of the face 
indicates no moral likeness to the brute, 
but as a general rule, in proportion as 
these organs approach the type of the 
brute, they reveal brutal propensities, 

Socrates, the almost Christian philoso- 
pher, with his pug nose and ugly phiz, 
(so excessively ugly that Plato compzred 
him to the gallipots of the Athenian 
apothecaries, which were painted on the 
exterior with grotesque figures of apes 
and owls, but contained within a precious 
balm,) would seem to contradict this 
statement. But when accused of sensu- 
ality by a physiognomist of his own tie, 
he confessed that the charge was true, 
as far as propensities were indicated, and 
that he had only subdued them by the 
study and practice of philosophy. 

Large features indicate strength and 
force of character; small and contracted 
acuteness and penetration. 

The man to whom nature has given 
a low and depressed brow, with ex- 
tended jaws, projecting teeth and a 
capacious mouth, will not ordinarily 
make a very favorable impression upon 
strangers. We are all, perhaps, too 
ready to agree with Sidney Smith in our 
judging from external appearance. He 
says: “I am no great physiognomist, 
nor have I much confidence in a science 
which pretends to discover the inside 
from the out; but when I have seen 
fine eyes, beautiful complexion, grace and 
symmetry in women, I have generally 
thought them amazingly well informed 
and extremely philosophical. In con- 
trary instances, seldom or never.” 

It is said that no great achievement 
was ever perfurmed by a man with a 
nose retroussé, and no accurate observer 
of men, would be likely to confide in a 
stranger whose brain, like that of a cat, 
was mostly dehind his ears. 

During the last century, Professor 
Camper of Leyden, an eminent pbysi- 
cian and naturalist, invented a method of 
determining the intellectual capacity 








by what he called “the facial angle.” 
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This angle is formed by lines drawn 
as follows: the one through the external 
orifice of the ear to the base of the nose, 
horizontally ; the other from the center 
of the forehead to the most prominent 
part of the upper jaw, the head being 
reviewed in profile. 

By the opening of these two lines, 
the author thought he could measure as 
by a sliding scale the capacities of in- 
ferior animals and men. The heads of 
birds display the smallest angle. The 
angle increases in size as the animal ap- 
proaches the human type. In the lowest 
species of the ape the facial angle is 42°; 
in those more resembling man, il is 50° 

3etween the heads of Africans and 
Europeans, there is an average difference 
of 10°; the high character which is so 
striking in some works of ancient stat- 
uary, as in the head of the Apollo Bel- 
videre and the Medusa of Sisocles, is 
given by an angle of 100°. 

This theory was supposed to afford 
a criterion for estimating the degree 
of intelligence and sagacity bestowed by 
nature on all those animals possessed of 
a skull and brain. But, the device 
though ingenious claims too much for 
itself, and like all the specifics of empi- 
rics should be used with caution. 

Phrenologists, biologists and mesmer- 
izers, by pretending to demonstrate what 
is only a matter of hypothesis, subject 
themselves to a charge of imposture. Not- 
withstanding all the rules which craniolo- 
gists and physiognomists have given for 
the choice of companions for life, I have 
never known a wife or husband to be 
chosen from a measurement of the head, 
or the facial angle / 

Despite all rules and warnings, the 
lover will find attractions in the very de- 
fects of his idol, exclaiming with Pope, 





“Tis not a lip, an eye, we beauty call, 
But. the joint force and full effect of all.’ 
Homely, or home-like, ought never to 
be used as a term of reproach. Pretty- 
faced women, says Ik Marvel, have cor- 
rupted the good old meaning of the 
word. Milton put too severe a construc- 
tion upon it when he wrote : 
“It is for homely features to keep home ; 
They had their name thence.” 
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A tall, gaunt, bony figure, and a 
homely face, are no evidences of depray- 
ity. Such an outer man has often been the 
tabernacle of a*soul of which the world 
was not worthy—Abraham Lincoln be- 
ing a fine exemplification of this fact. 

An active mind sometimes becomes 
unaccountably associated with a slug- 
gish body. David Hume looked more 
like a turtle-eating alderman than a 
philosopher. His face was broad and 
tlat; his mouth wide and inexpressive ; 
his eyes vacant and spiritless, and his 
person clumsy and corpulent. Dr. John- 
son was so awkward and ungainly in his 
manner, so ugly and repulsive in his 
looks, that he was sometimes mistaken 
for an idiot or madman. Some of the 
greatest minds ever known have been 
tenants of the most crazy, shattered and 
frail tenements that were ever animated 
with the breath of life. Such were Pope 
and Cowper among poets, Richard Bax- 
ter, Dr. Channing and our own Profes- 
sor Stuart among divines; Aristotle, 
Kant and Lord Jeffrey among metaphys- 
icians. Sidney Smith said of Jeffrey, “that 
he had not body enough to cover his mind 
decently—his intellect was improperly 
exposed.” 

Some one commenting on the fact 
that our greatest writers have been little, 
attenuated men, lean and lath-like be- 
ings who half spiritualized themselves 
by keeping matter in subordination to 
mind, declares that “obesity is a deadly 
foe to genius, and that a corpulent intel- 
lectualist is a contradiction in terms.” 

Here is an appropriate comparison : 

“Leanness gave Pitt fire, and fat 
blunted the energy and stolid persisten- 
cy of Fox. Fat made Fox a warm 
friend, and a hearty bon vivant; but 
leanness showed the ascetic bachelor, the 
stoic, ideal statesman, and the enthusiast 
who broke his heart in rage at the vic- 
tories of the Tri-color. Genius is lean and 
solitary ; sociality is fat and gregarious.” 

And I doubt if a hero or orator 
of great renown can be named, who 
possessed a plump, round, jolly face, 
blue eyes, and flaxen or auburn hair. 

Men of unquestionable celebrity no 
doubt may be found with mixed tem- 
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peraments; but the déious, frequently, 
perhaps generally, predominates in men 
of executive energy and perseverance. 

It was this trait whicl obliterated the 
word “ impossible” from the vocabulary 
of Napoleon, who said himself: 

“ Without this cursed bile one can not 
gain great battles.” 

From the days of Xerxes to General 
Jackson and the Iron Duke, earth’s 
mightiest heroes have possessed tense 
and rigid muscles ; dark, coarse hair, the 
dingy complexion and strongly marked 
features which belong to the genuine 
bilious temperament. 

Parker, in speaking of Webster, says : 
“His temperament was the bilious and 
phlegmatic ; the temperament for work, 
for endurance, and for the tardiest but 
most consuming passion. His swarthy 
complexion and sluggish movement alike 
indicated it ; and the look of his passion- 
charged eyes, when his mind was really 
illuminated with thought, confirmed it. 
This is the temperament to wield that 
lost power of oratory, that terrible en- 
ergy, that absolute sovereignty over 
others, despotic, defiant, deadly, which 
the Greeks called the awful power. It 
has been maintained that none of the 
other varieties of temperament can at- 
tain it at all, especially that no blue- 
eyed Saxon man can own it. They say 
‘it takes black eyes for that.’ 

“ But this can hardly be true, for Henry 
Clay was not black-eyed, nor was Mira- 
beau, nor Chatham. Yet, all these ora- 
tors had their mighty moments in which 
they revealed this elemental power, and 
showed that they, at least, were born with 
the ocean’s temper and the lion’s mettle.” 

A purely bilious temperament is apt 
to degenerate into the melancholic. 
Tiberius Cesar, described by the match- 
less pen of Tacitus as “a lump of clay 
kneaded up with blood,” seems referable 
to this class of subjects ; and a more ill- 
natured, suspicious, malevolent, design- 
ing, unamiable .human being never 
walked the earth. 

The sanguine temperament is associ- 
ated with quick perceptions, tenacious 
memory, impulsive feelings, a glowing 
imagination, passionate disposition and 








great sprightliness and vivacity. It is 
frequently accompanied with great muscu. 
lar power and strong athletic tendencies, 

Such men are good for the onset, but 
become impatient of delays. They act 
rather from ardent feeling than mature 
judgment. Villains and murderers do not 
belong to this class. If an historian 
should represent Catiline with a fair com- 
plexion, azure eyes and golden locks, or 
an artist portray Lady Macbeth as a lit- 
tle, plump, red-faced, bustling body, all 
the world would laugh at their folly. 
And why? Simply because such fea- 
tures and looks are never associated 
with the traitor or the murderess. No 
one ever supposed that Judas and John 
the beloved disciple had the slightest 
personal resemblance. Even the name 
of Judas has been banished from Chris- 
tian society. 

Sterne represents Captain Shandy as 
saying to his friend, “ Your son, your 
dear son, from whose sweet and open 
temper you have so much to expect— 
your Billy, sir, would you for the world 
have called him Judas?” We never 
assign similar forms and features to men 
of opposite moral and mental habits, 

“For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 
Spenser declares : 

“ Every spirit as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in.” 

Even if we do not wholly believe this, 
there is in each heart an intuitive con- 
viction that “ actions, looks, words, steps, 
form the alphabet by which we may judge 
character.” 

A capital illustration of the physique 
revealing the indwelling character, is found 
in Curran’s description of O’Connell. He 
says: “ Body and soul are in a state of 
permanent insurrection. See him in the 
streets and you see at once that he is a 
man who has sworn that his country’s 
wrongs shall be avenged. A Dublin 
jury, if judiciously selected, would find 
his very gait and gesture to be high trea- 
son by construction, so explicitly do they 
enforce the national sentiment of Ire- 
land her own, or the world in a blaze, 
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GONE ASTRAY. 





As he marches through the streets, he 
shoulders his umbrella as if it were a 
pike. He flings out one factious foot be- 
fore the other, as if he bad already burst 
his bonds and was kicking the Protes- 
tant, ascending before him, while ever 
and anon, a democratic, broad-shoulder- 
ed roll of the upper man is manifestly 
an indignant effort to shake off the op- 
pression of seven hundred years.” 

Of Ferguson, the supposed author of 
the Rye-house plot, one of the greatest 
hypocrites, villains, traitors and swindlers 
of his time, Macaulay says: “ His broad 
Scotch accent, his tall, lean figure, his 
lantern jaws, the gleam of his sharp eyes, 
his cheeks inflamed by an eruption, his 
shoulders deformed by a stoop, and his 
gait distinguished from that of other 
men by a peculiar shuffle, made him re- 
markable wherever he appeared.” 

The same historian describes Titus 
Oates, who played so important a réle in 
the Popish plots of the age of Chafles IL, 
a perjured and infumous wretch who pos- 
sessed an exceedingly repulsive physical 
form. Speaking of his arraignment for per- 
jury, Macaulay says : “ A few years earlier, 
his short neck, his legs uneven as those of 
a badger, his forehead as low as that of 
a baboon, his purple cheeks and his mon- 
strous length of chin, had been familiar 
to all who frequented the courts of law.” 

In the countenance of the caustic and 
malignant Voltaire, it is said there was a 
mixture of the eagle and the monkey, and 
in his character he united the boldness 
of one with the malice of the other. 
The muddy countenance cf Dean Swift, 
the cynic and satirist, seldom relaxed. 
Beneath the face of a Sphynx, he wore the 
spirit of a Mephistopheles. 

But I will not add another picture. 
The finest gallery of portraits fails to in- 
terest when the mind is weary, and I have 
already trespassed upon your patience. 

I have endeayored to prove in this 
rambling enumeration of faces, that the 
external very significantly represents the 
internal man, but that it is impossible to 
reduce these signs to a science, or ac- 
curately estimate the character and in- 
tellect by the physical conformation. 

Prof. E. D. Sanborn. 
Vou. TIl.—9. 





GONE ASTRAY. 


HERE’S a stormy drift of months and 
years, 
Which fain would utterly bear away 
With its mighty ebb my hopes and fears 
To him who has widely gone astray. 


Sad voices come from the restless sea, 
Prophetic moanings, filled with woe, 
Speak ever disconsolate to me, 
As I sit on the cliffs where the wild winds 
blow. 


And they say, There is time for hope to end, 
It is well that grief should sometime sleep ; 

For the fate will never its purpose bend 
That sent him out on the stormy deep. 


Was it years agone, or a single day, 
(I should hardly know—but my hair was 
brown, 
And now ’tis white,) that he sailed away 
Out of the harbor beyond the town ? 


There were sailors’ wives on the crowded 
pier, 
And sailors’ sweethearts, half the day, 
And many the tear and faint the cheer, 
As the gallant ship went down the bay. 


Far down the bay and ever away, 
Sailing out in the mist of years, 
Till the weary wives and sweethearts lay 
In the churchyard mold with their hopes 
and fears. 


But I sit on the cliffs and sigh to think 
Of the town, the pier, the bay unchanged, 
While my fond old foolish heart will link 
To-day with a day long, long estranged. 


They call me crazy, that I repeat 
The songs that are sung by the restless 
waves, 
The crafty waves, with their dark deceit, 
Singing above the sailors’ graves. 


Sad songs, fierce songs of flame and wreck, 
Of booming minute-guns, fog-bells tolled, 
Of deadly grapple on bloody deck, 
Of tempest, castaways, heat and cold. 


And my treasure cometh to me no more, 
Or only in dreams he comes to me, 
Though I watch for the day that shall restore 
The jewel snatched by the greedy sea. 


Oh, sailor-love, wherever you be, 
You may not again sail up the bay, 

But Pll fondly think that for you and me 
There’s a haven where none may go astray. 


James Franklin Fitts. 
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6¢ T) ACHEL CHENEVIX!” 

“T mean just what I say.” I de- 
livered myself curtly of this reply to my 
aunt’s horrified exclamation of my name, 
standing in her chamber door-way, my 
bonnet and shawl still on, my figure 
drawn to its hight and my features 
fixed in the firm lines of resolution. I 
was quite calm: the determination I 
had come to was rather soothing than 
exciting. Any thing, in fact, that in- 
volved action, was a relief after five such 
years as I had spent, consumed by a 
devouring monotony, a crushing, sicken- 
ing defeat. The time had come when 
struggle was easier than acquiescence. 
I had put aside stonily, the disappoint- 
ments I had endured, and had gone sin- 
gle-handed to work, to defeat destiny. 

Aunt Rachel examined me with a 
kind of alarm, looking up from the news- 
paper she grasped in both hands. Good, 
quiet soul, it had never vexed her much 
to quit the life of restless, triumphant 
excitement we had led, for this of glossed 
but pinching poverty, we were leading ; 
but, to me, the change had been like 
the slit in a vein through which life 
slips slowly but surely away. 

“*An intelligent, middle-aged wo- 
man!” My aunt spoke the words as 
though they petrifiee, dropping from her 
lips. She was quoting from an adver- 
tisement in the paper, which I had 
handed her with the information that I 
had applied. by letter for the situation 
of “companion” specified among the 
“Wants.” “ Oh, Rachel!” she concluded, 
in a distressed tone. 

“You don’t mean to imply that ’'m 
not intelligent?” I asked with a sort of 
bitter levity; “ that would be a reflec- 
tion upon Madame Grandvol’s diploma. 
As for my age, I was half fifty yester- 
day,” and a smile froze upon my features 
as I looked fixedly into the glass opposite. 

Aunt Rachel sighed ; it worried her 
so to see me in these exasperated moods. 

“You don’t know what you're un- 
dertaking,” she said, faintly. 

“T shall find out,” was my prompt 
answer. 








“T know it’s dull for you here,” she 
continued, in a pleading tone, “ but 
then we are independent, and we have 
every necessary. By going into a strange 
family as the ‘companion’ of an invalid 
you will subject yourself to all sorts of 
slights and annoyances, besides having 
to work for strangers, which is a great 
deal harder than working for one’s self. 
Oh, Rachel, I never did think you would 
do such a thing!” 

My poor aunt was getting hysterical. 
It seemed that she had taken up the 
burden of sensitiveness and pride which 
I had so suddenly and scornfully flung 
down. I did not answer her complaints; 
they had roused my recollections, and 
thought was leaping along the tumultu- 
ous current of the past, wholly unmind- 
ful for the moment, of the present. 


“Five years!” I muttered, below my 
breath. It was five years since I had 
stood im the heyday of youth and beauty 
and success, before my mirror, and swept 
back the folds of my rose-colored moiré, 
and settled the diamond circle around 
my full, white throat, and thought, with 
a flush of exultation, that my lot in life 
could hardly be more dazzling and de- 
lightful. Strange, mocking thought, for 
one standing that very moment upon 
the brink of mortal disappointment and 
disaster! How well I remember the 
Rachel Chenevix whom the mirror reflect- 
ed that night ; tall, sparkling, imperiously 
molded—ah ! I might well remember. 

While I stood there, a film had 
seemed of a sudden to go over the 
mirror, settling into the shadow of a 
gray, haggard face. I had turned with 
a start and found my father standing at 
the door. 

“Did I frighten you, Railie?” he 
asked, with a little, nervous laugh. 

“Why, no. But, papa,” a faint, fore- 
boding feeling coming over me “ are 
you sick ?” 

“No; not at all, not at all,” he said, 
in an annoyed, impatient way. Then 
he stroked his forehead. 

“ Are you going out to-night?” He 
tried evidently to rally, but there was 
something convulsive in his tone. 
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“Yes. To Mrs. Van Leet’s, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, of course. Well—” he turned 
as if to go away. I saw that he stag- 
gered. 

“Papa !’ I sprung toward him in 
alarm. “ What has happened? What 
ails you ?” 


He looked at me vaguely, as though 


he but half understood me. Then seem- 
ing to take in my dress and ornaments, 
a miserable smile, which was more a 
contortion than a smile, crossed his face : 

“That is right,’ he said, with a hys- 
terical chuckle. “ Hold your head up 
with the best of them, Railie. You can 
do it a little longer,” taking my hands 
into his, which were clammy and cold, 
“a little longer,” in a shrill, excited 
voice, and flinging my hands from him, 
fairly flying along the passage to his 
room and shutting his door sharply. 

I stood a moment bewildered before 
I followed; then I knocked at his door. 
There was no answer. I spoke, begged 
him to let me in, to speak to me, to 
allow me to stay with him; getting all 
unnerved myself, with alarm. By-and- 
by he answered, hoarsely : 

“ Go away, go; I can’t be so worried 
to-night ;’ and in a moment, in a kinder 
tone, “ Good-night, Railie.” 

Only for one thing, I am sure I should 
not have gone from home that night. 
But my motive was irresistible. I went 
back first to my dressing-room and 
thought over my father’s words. There 
was but one conclusion before me; there 
could be but one construction of his 
agitation. I can’t tell how it was that 
my instinct assured me of this; but there 
was a hot. pressure upon my brain, and 
whispers seemed to be stinging my ears, 
and a phantom to confront me with the 
news: “ Your million of money is gone.” 
I was practical and worldly enough to 
know the value of money well; and yet, 
with this conviction of its loss fastened 
upon me, and with the terror which my 
father’s actions had inspired, I wanted, 
with a blind, contradictory kind of 
determination, to go to Mrs. Van Leet’s 
ball. I put my wrappings around me 
and went again, to my father’s door. 





There was no answer. I could not hear 
astir. I stifled the dread I felt, some 
way; sent word to aunt Rachel that I 
was ready, and we drove off. 

I was very gay that night. Every 
once in a while, the thought of what my 
wretched father had said about holding 
my head up with the best of them, 
came into my mind, and then with a 
feeling of hysterical defiance I laughed 
louder and gave myself up more com- 
pletely than ever to excitement and 
frivolity. ~ 

I can confess now, without emotion, 
that it was Cassel Wayne who brought 
me to that ball. I had heard some re- 
port about his going away from the 
country, that dayj7which had served to 
make me realize what I had not realized 
before, that I was in love with him. 
With a pang I reproached myself for 
having trifled with him as I had been 
doing of late, and with an impulse at 
once generous and selfish I determined 
that night, to show him the truth. But 
the evening wore away and Cassel 
Wayne kept aloof from me. I had a 
distant bow from him as I danced by, 
nothing more. Weary, disgusted, hurt 
to the soul, I sat down at last, and one 
and another of my train, put out by my 
petulance, left me. At last, then, Wayne 
crossed the room to me. 

“ Miss Chenevix,” he said, “I am 
very glad.to be able to see you a mo- 
ment alone, to-night.” 

My face felt icy cold, except for a 
little hot spot in each cheek. 

“T did’nt suppose that was so difficult 
& matter to accomplish that Mr. Wayne 
need congratulate himself especially upon 
it,’ I answered. 

I thought he looked confused. 

“T expected you would ask me why 
I am so glad of the opportunity,” he 
said, after a minute’s pause. 

“T am constitutionally incuricus,” I 
answered, stealing a look at him, feeling 
my heart beat with heavy bounds, and 
yet vaguely oppressed by his manner. 

“And in this case, probably indif- 
ferent,’ he added. His words dis 
pleased me. He seemed constrained, 
careless, unlike himself. 
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“Inference is every one’s privilege, 
Mr. Wayne,” I answered. 

“A privilege they often exercise at 
their cost.” P 

“ That is their own look-out.” 

“ Of course.” His tone was freezing. 

I felt bewildered. I asked myself, 
What does he mean? Has he inferred 
that I do not care for him? And I 
blushed to have consciousness answer, 
impossible! But, what did he mean? 
Surely not that I had inferred from his 
manner more than heever meant? Oh, 
no; that would have been too cruel, 
too base. Suddenly, my father’s face 
seemed to shift across the scene before 
me, as it had across the glass. The 
thought shot through my mind, that 
perhaps Cassel Wayne knew! Knew 
what? That which I did not really 
know myself; that horrible something 
that seemed to put a mask upon every 
face I met; which made my father look 
at me so strangely ; my lover so coldly. 
Mr. Wayne was acting prudently, per- 
haps. It would be unwise to entungle 
himself explicitly with an heiress who 
might turn out a beggar. My pride 
took fright ; my blood seemed to curdle. 

“Of course,” I repeated, mechani- 
cally. 

“ But in the mean time,” he added, with 
apparent effort, “the precious moments are 
passing ; somebody will be laying claim 
to you, and I have still to say ‘ good- 
by.’ » 

“ Good-by?” I echoed again; my 
voice was tense and bitter, almost be- 
yond control. 

He looked at me uneasily, for a mo- 
ment ; he did not seem to be quite com- 
fortable in thus wrenching the links 
between us. 

“T am going out to India, as super- 
cargo,” he said. “ We sail to-morrow.” 

I had recovered myself; I met his eye 
coldly : 

“Its good-by for more than a year 
and a day, I suppose, then ?” 

Something quick and sharp flashed 
over his face. 

“‘T shall come back when I’ve made 
a fortune.” 

“TI did not think you were so fond of 


’ 


money.” A degree of irony crept into 
my tone. 

“Did you not? That is strange.” 
His voice, likewise, was bitter. “ Inas- 
much as it procures all, it should be 
valued beyond all.” 

I was no longer in doubt; he knew 
of my father’s misfortunes; his coldness 
was accounted for. 

“You are at least candid,” was my 
retort. 

Mr. Wayne looked at me steadily, but 
my face was sealed. 

“It is best to be so,” he said, sadly. 

The evening was over. An utter 
recklessness possessed me. J was in a 
mood to face the worst. That was well; 
the worst was to come. As we neared 
the house we saw lights in most of the 
windows; my aunt cried out in surprise ; 
for me nothing was surprising—nothing 
was agitating. As we hurried in we 
encountered the officers, agents for my 
father’s creditors, who were in possession. 
They had laid an injunction upon furni- 
ture, silver, etc., and even at that time of 
night were going on quietly with their 
work, inventorying, and the like. 

“ The old gentleman’s as still as the 
dead,” said one of them, leering at me as 
I went up-stairs. 

“T doubt he’s in the house,” answered 
another. 

“Well, if he’s gone out with the 
watch we’ve had on the house since five 
this afternoon, he gone out as a spirit,” 
said the first. 

I passed my father’s room on my way 
to my own, with the idea of first get- 
ting off my ball-dress; it seemed so 
mockingly inappropriate. 

In the glare of light in my room, 
glancing down, I could not have told 
why, I saw my white boots and the hem 
of my dress dabbled with something 
dark and reddish. I looked again nearer, 
and then, without a cry or a shudder, 
turned back, rushed to my father’s door, 


shaking the knob with such fierce vio- ° 


lence that the door burst open, precipi- 
tating me into the room, and almost upon 
the corpse stretched upon the floor before 
me; the throat cut from ear to ear, life 





quite gone, limbs rigid, eyes set and 
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glaring ; but even none of that sickened 
or shocked me. 


I was an only child and without a 
mother. Aunt Rachel had had the care 
of me and of the house for years. It 
was found as we looked into our affairs 
that, long before, papa had settled a lit- 
tle cottage in her native town upon her ; 
the rent of this had accumulated, in her 
name. By the sale of my mother’s dja- 
monds, which she had made mine by 
will, we were in possession of an amount 
which gave us an income of five hundred 
dollars, and a home. To this we went; 
here we had lived. Stunned, blinded, 
washed by this wave of calamity into a 
new sphere, surrounded by strange and ut- 
terly uncongenial circumstances, having to 
struggle with the keenest disappointment 
& woman can experience in addition to 
mortification, poverty, deprivation, I liv- 
ed for nearly five years with the apathy 
and monotony of a toad. Then, at last, 
something of my naturai vigor seemed 
toreturn, I looked at myself, strong, 
helpful, and wondered at the slur I had 
cast on my womanhood by settling down 
into this dreary, hopeless inactivity. I 
learned, as most sooner or later do learn, 
that nothing but vigilant activity saves 
us from the moral mildew of despair, 
and in this mood, with this impulse, I 
had addressed a reply to the advertise- 
ment to which I have referred. 

The answer which came to the letter 
I sent, was signed Norman Dallas, The 
person for whom Mr. Dallas wished an 
attendant and companion was his wife. 
Upon this basis we exchanged several 
letters. How explicit or how reticent I 
was, or how exacting he, it is hard to 
say ; but it ended in my giving refer- 
ences, receiving specifications of my 
duties, accepting the terms, and taking 
the place. 

When Mr. Dallas helped me from the 
omnibus in which I drove up to his 
door, I dare say I surprised him. That I 
couldn’t help. I looked at him with 
natural interest. He was a man of per- 
haps less than forty. He seemed to have 
suffered. There were sharp traces of 
self-control in his face; his eyes were 








reserved; he had a scholarly look, a 
well-bred way. It seemed to me I 
should breathe freely again in the at- 
mosphere of such a home as he repre- 
sented. 

The place was quite elegant; a large 
house, the maples around it smoldering 
in their consummate October glory, their 
fallen leaves flecking the grass and the 
broad gravel walks gaudily ; a pervading 
air of seclusion over the whole. 

I followed Mr. Dallas through the 
main hall, with barely time to note the 
rich carpets, delicate frescoes, and carved 
moldings, and then up the stairs, 
through another passage, and he pushed 
a door gently open and we went in. 
This room was likewise luxurious and 
large. I saw no one but a grim, bony 
woman standing in the window. Mr. 
Dallas, however, approached the bed, 
which was hung with soft, cloudy lace, 
and parting its folds, said, in a voice 
which was authoritative though tender, 

“ Marian, Miss Chenevix is come.” 

I was close beside him, and for all 
my nerve, a thrill went through me at 
sight of the woman on the bed. Her 
age was impossible to conjecture; with- 
out data one would have been doubtful 
about her sex. Shrunken, diseased, dis- 
torted ; one shriveled limb drawn up to 
her sunken breast; her spine curved, 
her arms paralyzed and attenuated, her 
thin fingers with their sharp, sickly 
growth of nails giving her hands the 
look of claws; and, worse than all, her 
face, hung around with short, straight 
hair, and bearing in its expression a rec- 
ord of all the torture it had taken to so 
mangle a human form; devoid alike of 
symmetry and intelligence ; the branny 
skin stretched over the projecting bones, 
the eyes glaring, idiotic; I had never 
seen any thing so dreadful. Mr. Dallas 
recalled me to myself. 

“This is my wife, Miss Chenevix,” 
he said, in a tone of haughty displeasure, 
as though to remind me that I had no 
business to be exhibiting my surprise ; 
“you perceive that she isa great suf- 
ferer.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ I stammered. 
“Mrs. Grymes, you will give Miss 
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Chenevix an idea of her duties before 
you go, I hope ?” 

“Oh, certainly, sir,” said the bony 
woman in the window. 

Then Mr. Dallas dropped the bed-cur- 
tains, and with a cold, mechanical bow 
left the room. 

I turned in a kind of fright toward the 
woman : 

“Are you going away from here?” 
realizing that it would be dreadful to be 
left alone. 

“Of course I am; you wouldn’t 
ketched me stayin’ even if they’d 
wanted me, which it seems they didn’t.” 

“ How long have you been here ?” 

“ Oh, a matter of three months. They 
changes often ; they’re mighty particular. 
I was discharged for speaking sharp to 
her one day when she wouldn’t let me 
comb her hair; Mr. Dallas heard me.” 

“Have I got to do such things for 
her ?” 

“Of course; an’ sleep in the room, 
and read to her and sing to herand dress 
her. Oh, I wish you joy of your situa- 
tion. You don’t appear to have been 
much used to such things,” 

“No.” A sense of freezing and lan- 
guor came over me; I was appalled at 
what I had undertaken. 

“What is the matter with her?” I 
asked, in a hushed tone. 

“Oh, as to what happened first off, 
that’s more than any one about here 
knows or leastways ’ll tell; only they 
do suspicion that he keeps still because 
he knows when he’s well off. But now, 
rheumatiz’ and neuralgy and what not, 
ails her, and then,” tapping her forehead 
significantly, and speaking in a whisper, 
“ she’s foolish.” e 

“ Does she ever hurt any one ?” 

“ Bless you, she can’t stir hand nor 
foot ’thout help! Betsy comes twice a 
day to help to lift her so’s the bed can 
be made.” 

“ And all the rest of the time I shall 
be here alone ?” 

“Yes; that is exceptin’ that Betsy 
brings in the meals, and Mr. Dallas takes 
his tea here in the evening; but you'll 
wish he didn’t.” 

I said nothing further, and with a lit- 





tle ostentatious bustle, Mrs. Grymes pre- 
sently left me. The woman on the bee 
slept, and I sat down at the window ina 
kind of stupor, and asked myself whether 
I was able to bear what I had under- 
taken. For a moment it seemed as 
though I must abandon my project at 
once. With my selfishly fastidious ways, 
with habits in a certain degree luxurious 
even through our poverty, the task be- 
fore me seemed beyond my courage ; to 
be bound body and soul, and night and 
day, to a loathsome idiot, was worse 
even than Nero’s sentence which chained 
a living man to a festering corpse; for 
that could not endure long, and this 
might. 1 shuddered and sickened ; then 
I reflected that when I had aroused 
from the inanity and emptiness of my 
life I had thought action and duty of 
any sort better than idleness. I had 
taken promptly what had offered. I wasin 
the hands of destiny. It would be braver 
not toshrink. Besides those rather ab- 
stract arguments there were others more 
practical. For five years I had endured 
the annoyance of being entirely without 
pocket-money ; a book, a fluwer, a rib- 
bon I might covet, was as unattainable 
as the moon ; and the géne had irked me 
in a way I can not convey an idea of. 
If I kept this situation I had secured, I 
should have three hundred dollars at the 
end of the year, and besides my absence 
from home would decrease home ex- 
penses, and enable aunt Rachel to make 
some necessary repairs about the cottage, 
and to add some articles to her dilapi- 
dated wardrobe. To earn money was, 

no doubt, always difficult, I refiected, 
for me no worse than others ; nor was 
I any better than others that I should be 
spared the task. I began to examine 
the room; its elegant, tasteful furniture 

was not unlike that which had been 

mine once ; it occurred to me how useless 

it was to her who ownedit; how vastly 

more afflicting was her impoverishment 

than mine. Perhaps she had been some- 

thing like what I had; perhaps she had 

married a man she loved. The sup- 

position, the comparison filled me with 

horror; the repugnance I had felt to- 
ward her gave place to pity. 
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In this spirit I began my duties ; they 
were monotonous and disagreeable. I 
saw but three persons : the woman Betty, 
Mrs. Dallas, and her husband. Mr. Dal- 
las came every evening to tea; the table 
was laid for him alone, beside the bed. 
He brought his newspaper, which he read 
as he drank a cup of clear, black tea. 
Sometimes his wife appeared to recognize 
him, and usually he sat beside her for half 
an hour. When the table was removed 
he held her hand, or bathed her face 
with eau de cologne, or performed some 
other slight office for her. After the 
first few days, he used, while thus em- 
ployed, to offer me the newspaper, which 
I accepted with avidity. In the mean 
time I could not restrain my curiosity 
from dwelling upon the life he led, the 
trials he had had, nor from conjec- 
turing the depression which must result 
from these visits to the closeted skeleton 
in his home. As far as I could ascertain, 
Mr. Dallas partook of no amusements, 
sought no society. There was a sense 
of mystery over all connected with the 
place. 

One evening, a good deal to my sur- 
prise, he spoke to me, briefly : 

“You are looking. ill. Is this confine- 
ment wearing upon you ?” 

“ Somewhat, I suppose,” I answered, 
in a careless way. 

He looked a little perplexed. 

“ Do you ever go out of doors ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ You are quite wrong.” 

I answered, “ My time is paid for. I 
do not expect to spend it in recrea- 
tion.” 

“ Nevertheless,” he continued, “ you 
owe something to your health, and as 
your employers we owe you something 
besides the money you receive. Your 
life must be irksome. I suggest that you 
pass the hour which I spend every even- 
ing with Mrs. Dallas, in walking about 
the house or grounds.” 

I had thought that Mr. Dallas felt an 
aversion tome. He avoided speaking 
to me or looking at me, so that his avoid- 
ance was conspicuous. He had never 
before addressed me so many words, 
and now he spoke with his face turned 





toward his wife. I construed his sugges- 
tion into a desire to have me absent 
from the room while he was in it. 

“You are very kind,” I said, coldly. 

“You will find a library below, and 
a piano in the drawing-room.” 

And here the conversation ended. 

The following evening, when Mr. Dal- 
las came to the room I left it. But 
however ungratefully I had accepted his 
permission, I availed myself of it with 
delight. Henceforth, during that hour, 
I forgot my bondage; I even recalled 
the enjoyments of the past, except its 
hopes. 

In the library I found the firelight 
flaring, in great crimson shadows, over 
heavy curtains, carved shelves and gleam- 
ing busts, indefinitely outlined in the 
twilight. The room was trailed and 
stamped with hints of Mr. Dallas’ pre- 
sence and employments. I could guess 
now how he passed his time. In the 
bay window I found an easel, and a 
strange effort to copy a relievo upon can- 
vas; a cold, lifeless, unpleasing picture. 
The table was often covered with open 
books and sheets of paper scribbled with 
notes. I peered into the volumes; they 
were mostly philosophical. Every 
thing indicated the tastes and pursuits of 
a man who has turned aside from all 
that is sentient, or vivid, or emotional, 
whose feelings are guarded with ice, 
whose nature is never candid even to it- 
self, whose temperament is disciplined, 
monastic, unhappy. 

In the vague light a charming in- 
distinctness pervaded the scene, and my 
fancy lent it a storied splendor. There 
were a few pictures upon the walls, and 
sometimes these seemed to shift from 
their frames into real scenes, as, sunk in 
a fauteutl before the grate, I listened 
with external ear to the ticking of the 
clock through the stillness, while sense 
and fancy wandered away into the 
realms which unknown artists had 
wrought for me. I was toiling over a 
desert ; there was white, scorching sand, 
and white, scorching sky. My throat 
was cracked with thirst, my eyeballs 
bulged, my limbs shaking ; and just as I 
would have sunk, and all at once, there 
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was water, shelter of pals, the cooling 
liquor of luscious fruits, rapture, rest ! 
Or I was lost in a jungle, my flesh torn 
by thorns and poisoned by the treacher- 
ous splendor of all I touched. I was 
confronted by hot breaths and glittering 
eyes ; trodden down by the sheathing 
velvet of murderous claws !—and then, 
suddenly, salvation; the terrors vanquish- 
ed! I was lifted up by a strong arm, I 
breathed away from the noxious air. 
Again, out of a magnificent frame above 
the mantel, a lady stepped down to me; 
a pale, young, lovely lady with saddest 
eyes, who entreated something of me. I 
could never tell what it was she asked, 
but toward her my heart always harden- 
ed. These odd fancies came and went, 
came and went, evening after evening, 
like the swinging pendulum tolling the 
time. Then, by-and-by, the clock 
would strike ; the hour was over ; I went 
back. 

Rarely, but sometimes, I walked out of 
doors, up and down the gravel walks 
under the somber shadows of the bare 
trees, in the cold, heavy silence. I was 
out there Christmas Eve; there was a 
slim, yellow moon that night, and a 
frosty crackle in the clear air. I had 
walked fast, my blood tingled, my cheeks 
blazed. Coming toward home I broke, 
thoughtlessly, a branch of round red ber- 
ries off some bush, and fastened them in 
a braid of hair that my hood left un- 
covered. As I approached the house I 
saw Mr. Dallas standing in the doorway. 
I thought I must have overstayed my 
time, and hurried forward uneasily. 

“ Miss Chenevix,” he said, in a hollow 
tone which sturtled me, “my wife is 
very ill; will you come to her ?” 

I followed him up-stairs without mak- 
‘ing any reply. Mrs. Dallas was in a 
fit ; her distorted limbs twitched, her eyes 
glared, her skin was livid, her lips cover- 
ed with foam. It was dreadful to look 
at her. 

I got the bottle of ether and hastened 
to the bed, throwing my wrappings off, 
and still all aglow with exercise. While 
I was bathing the sick woman’s face, 
Mr. Dallas stood at the foot of the bed. 
I was not looking at him, I was not 














even thinking of him, yet somehow I 
became conscious that his eyes were 
fixed upon the two women before him; 
upon her who was sunk below all. sensi- 
bility, from whose woman’s shape every 
trace of womanly symmetry was gone, 
who was distorted and repulsive; and 
upon me. Involuntarily I looked up at 
him. I hardly knew his face, it was so 
transfigured by struggle ; his eyes were 
burning with longing and suffering, he 
was deadly pale and his features quiy- 
ered. I saw plainly enough that the 
lava of his common look had been mol- 
ten passion. The mood was brief, clec- 
trical, and commanded in a moment. 
Before the doctor came he had resumed 
his frozen calm. 

When the physician had examined 
his patient, he whispered with Mr. Dal- 
las for a few minutes. Standing aside 
and noting the looks of portent cast to- 
ward the bed, for the first time the 
thought of Mrs. Dallas’ death crossed my 
mind. Another thought followed that, 
which I can not explain. It was a 
thought which I at once put aside; not 
that I was too good, but only too proud 
to entertain it. I was not good—that is, 
not morally strong, in those days. Dis- 
appointment had developed the worst of 
me. My heroism and self-denial were 
weak. My prayers for bread—for such 
things, I mean, as my nature absolutely 
required—had been answered by stones, 
too long. 

Mr. Dallas watched with his wife that 
night. I say he watched; he sat there 
motionless, in a great bay of shadow 
left by the faint night-lamp; his arms 
resting upon a small desk, his face 
buried in his hands, while I went quietly 
to and fro, answering the invalid’s moan- 
ing, querulous demands. 

Witnessing this abject depression, 
this apparent torture of self-reproach, I 
could not help thinking of the hint Mrs. 
Grymes had uttered of Mr. Dallas’ being 
some way to blame for his wife’s: con- 
dition. I argued that any common acci- 
dent or sickness with such results would 
be naturally a frequent topic. That reti- 
cence argued ill. It was strange, more- 
over, that neither guests nor friends ever 
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came to the house with inquiries. Could 
it be possible that there was conceal- 
ment, or crime, in this matter? I shud- 
dered. 

Mrs. Dallas got better; better, that is, 
if there are degrees of comparison in 
such a condition as hers. The days 
wore away. The holiday week was 
over. One night, coming at the usual 
hour to the room, Mr. Dallas found his 
wife asleep. It was a wild, stormy 
night; I sat by the window reading; 
and knowing that Mrs. Dallas would re- 
quire some attention when she woke, did 
not leave my place on her husband’s en- 
trance. 

He sat down before the fire without 
speaking. It grew quite dark ; I ceased 
to turn the pages of my book, and Mrs. 
Dallas still slept. At last I asked, 

“Shall I get a light ?” 

“No,” he said, “it would disturb 
her.” 

Then there was another silence, which, 
by-and-by, he broke: 

“This is a strange position, Miss 
Chenevix, which you are choosing to 
fill.” 

“Tt is hardly a matter of choice,” I 
answered. 

“T dare say not,” in a restless voice. 
Then he added, confusedly, “I wish it 
were different—I wish it were possi- 
ble—” 

He stopped, and I made no further 
reply. 

* T have been meaning to speak to you 
for several days,” he went on, presently. 
“Would it be any object if I increased 
your salary ?” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Dallas. 
Ido not remember to have expressed 
any dissatisfaction with the terms of my 
engagement.” 

He appeared to master his short em- 
barrassment. 

“ You don’t understand me ?” he said, 
with the tone of pity in which one hu- 
mors a child; “ but you can’t suppose I 
am blind, or that my feelings are so 
wholly blunted that it does not make 
me heart-sick to see you wasting your 


young life here in this sick-room, which | 
vix 


has victims enough already.” 








He paused a little. 

“T reproach myself, Miss Chenevix, 
for permitting such a sacrifice,” he added ; 
“you must know that you in no way 
resemble the sort of person for whom I 
advertised.” 

“Tf I do not suit you I wish you 
would tell me so directly, Mr. Dal- 
las.” 

“T wish to be plain with you,” he 
said, not heeding the tone in which I 
spoke, and with such a dreary sadness 
in his voice that it touched my cold 
heart to the core. “ When you came, I 
inferred that you had sought the situa- 
tion from necessity; I have suffered too 
much myself not to be anxious to spare 
others suffering, when that is in my 
power. I watched you, and said, ‘ This 
is too hard ; she must not stay here” I 
made inquiries for other situations among 
those who were once my acquaintances 
and friends, and succeeded in learning 
of one which you are well adapted to 
fill, where your life would be pleasant 
and your pay the same as here. But 
when I had concluded to mention this 
to you I discovered that you—that I—” 
I felt that he feared I was going to mis- 
understand him in what was coming, 
“that you,” he continued, “ had become 
so necessary to us, that I shrunk from 
sending you away.” 

For a moment a delightful sense of 
relief came over me at the thought of 
leaving this place; but the inexpressible 
sadness of Mr. Dallas’ tone touched me 
and kept me silent. I realized that I 
had somehow contributed to make his 
life a little brighter, and it seemed so 
desolate, I had not courage to tell him 
I would be glad to go. 

“T try to be unselfish,” he said ; “ to 
forget that I have a right to any thing 
but duty and self-denial; but it has done 
me so much good to feel that there was 
something healthful and hopeful in this 
stricken house, that I could not propose 
to you before to go away. Now you 
must decide. It was my duty to speak, 
and I am glad I have done it,” his voice 
shook nervously. ‘“ Only—only I meant 
to say—But, decide first, Miss Chene- 
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I hesitated a little. 

“T will stay for this year, if you wish 
it, Mr. Dallas.” I had not the heart to 
answer him otherwise. 

He sighed: 

“T thank you. You pity me.” 

“T have not presumed to do any 
thing of the kind.” 

He got up, not noticing my answer, 
and walked slowly across the dusky 
room to where I sat. 

“Twas going to say—” he laid his 
thin hand on the back of my chair, drop- 
ping his voice. “ You see what my life 
is, Miss Chenevix. It is in your power 
to alter it; to crowd it with happiness. 
Would this be worth your while ?” 

I looked at him coldly; afterward 
I was glad that he could not have seen 
that I thought his words equivocal, and 
half resented them. 

“T have a child,” he went on huskily, 
“a little girl; I have never been able to 
have her with me, you will understand 
why, although my heart is bound up in 
her. Money will not purchase the ser- 
vices of such a person as I could intrust 
Aimée to. It has never before seemed 
right to bring her here, to this house; 
and she has always lived with her grand- 
mother, whose home is at a great dis- 
tance. With you here, it would be wholly 
different. I could give her confidently 
to your care if you would take her. 
Would this be worth your while, Miss 
Chenevix ?” in a tone of almost passion- 
ate entreaty. “Do you see for what I 
should have to thank you ?” 

“ There need be no sense of obligation, 
Mr. Dallas. If I was relieved from some 
of my duties to your wife, I should have 
plenty of time to attend to your daugh- 
ter.” 

He stooped and took my hand up, 
but dropped it suddenly, as though the 
touch had hurt him. 

“T only meant to say, God bless you,” 
he stammered, “ that is all ;” then feeling 
his way along through the darkness, he 
stole out of the room. 

In a few weeks Aimée came—Oh, 
Aimée, darling! with thy royal, golden- 
haired head, and coral mouth, ivory 
shoulders and lovely eyes, when I think 








what came of thy coming! But I must 
not anticipate. 

Betsy was now installed, subject to 
my supervision, as Mrs. Dallas’ nurse, 
I slept with Aimée; walked with her; 
taught her, and above all adored her, 
Never was child more worthily loved, 
more aptly named. She lived girdled 
with idolatries, dowered with deyo- 
tions. 

I was very cautious—perhaps I was 
woiried by some accusing instinct— 
very cautious that the child should not 
form a link between the father and me. 
I never lingered when I had given her 
from my arms to his, never by any de- 
vice asked either for gratitude or sym- 
pathy. With this one spot of sunshine, 
I was content to leave the rest of my 
life in shadow. I have spoken of 
Aimée as almost a baby ; she was very 
tiny, very fragile ; she was, however, ten 
years old. 

The winter passed quickly, then the 
spring, without any more changes. It 
was one morning in early June, a gild- 
ed, scented, delightful day, that having 
read Mrs. Dallas to sleep, for even in 
her imbecile condition reading always 
soothed her, I had closed the door 
softly, and was on my way down-stairs 
to look after Aimée, when such a sharp, 
piercing shriek rung through the quiet 
house, that my blood seemed to curdle. 
I sprung down-stairs and headlong into 
the library, from whence the sounds had 
come. Mr. Dallas was there before me, 
and Aimée lay lifeless in his arms. She 
had fallen from the portable steps by 
which the highest book-shelves were 
reached, and as we found when she re- 
vived from her faint, had dislocated her 
shoulder-joint. Hardly knowing what 
I did, I took the child from her father, 
and sunk into a seat with her in my 
arms. 

As soon as possible the doctor was 
brought. I held the poor, beautiful, 
broken flower in my lap while the joint 
was set, and soothed and tried to com- 
fort her afterward, unwilling to give 
her up even for a moment’s rest, all that 
long day. Sometimes her father came 
and begged to take her, but she moaned 
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and clung to me, and I could not resist 
her. 

During the past months a tacit, inev- 
itable intimacy had sprung up between 
Mr. Dallas and myself; a craving on his 
part for sympathy, which asked deeds 
rather than words—a confidence which 
accepted all my suggestions ; and on my 
part, the sense of guarding and benefit- 
ing, which comes when a woman has it 
in her power to pity, while she still re- 
spects a man. 

In spite of me, Aimée had been a 
link between us. If my heart had not 
been quite dead—quite dead since the 
night I said that cold good-by to Cassel 
Wayne and went home to such a hid- 
eous greeting, I might have feared the 
results of this intimacy, for Mr. Dallas, 
chivalrous, educated, with his sad, en- 
treating eyes, and in the dreamy, distort- 
ing medium of seclusion in which we 
lived, was especially a man to stir the 
heart of a woman who had looked at 
life incisively as I. But to such things, 
Irepeat, I was dead; my memories 
were cased in ice. 

It was after sundown that day, that 
he sat there, beside Aimée and me, for I 
had not yet removed her from the library. 
The windows were wide open; the 
sweet, warm air stole in; the pale lady’s 
eyes, in the picture, brooded over us. 

Mr. Dallas looked old that night; 
wearily in want of affection and care; 
his face showed how hollow his life was; 
his eyes were like hungry souls. 

Aimée, after hours of restlessness, had 
fallen asleep. We listened together to 
her soft breathing. There was over all 
an excess of stillness, a breathless hush, 
which in nature always precedes agita- 
tion. We sat so for perhaps a half- 
hour. I saw strange, convulsive changes 
cross Mr. Dallas’ face ; his head droop- 
ed suddenly ; he burst out hoarsely, 

“ Pity me, Rachel Chenevix,” with a 
great sob, “pity my life;” then more 
brokenly, “ my temptation,” bowing his 
head. 

1 felt my limbs shaking ; even I could 
hardly keep my teeth from chattering, 
but I made no answer. 

“It is no use,” his voice shivered 





along on one key. “I have tried—tried 
—God knows—” 

“ Hush !” I said, in a tone of supplica- 
tion. 

“No use,” he repeated, stonily. 

I pitied myself for knowing what he 
meant. 

“There is always use in struggling 
to do right,” I said, sharply, with self- 
distrust. 

“Yes, yes—I know what you would 
say. Night and day I have heard you 
saying it,” in an abject tone, and then 
rousing, speaking with indignation: 
“ And yet the law does not bind me. 
There is no law which would not allow 
me a wife; my child a mother,” remon- 
strating, it seemed, with his own re- 
monstrances. 

I crouched down against Aimée. Do 
not mistake me. I had loved once, I 
was not the woman to love again. But 
have you never felt circumstances tight- 
ening like cords about you, and feeling 
as though they would drag you away? 
This man’s lonely, blighted, accursed life 
gained an uncomprehended power over 
me. 

“Yet I never thought—do me that 
justice,’ and his voice broke again; 
“T never thought but that I should re- 
sist this temptation, but that I should 
resist you.” . 

The toils twisted around me. I gasp- 
ed for breath. I cried out, 

“Not any more; do not torture me 
any more.” 

He mistook me. His arm was flung 
around me and the child. 

“T hurt you, Rachel? You, too, love 
me? You have been cold and silent 
because you thought it was right to be 
so ?” in an eager, rapid tone. 

“ No—not that,” I tried to say. 

His head sunk upon my shoulder. 
Two or three sobs convulsed him. As 
for me, body and soul were alike dumb. 

“ You are not thinking that I wrong 
you, Rachel?” he asked, in a choking 
tone. “ You know I have the right to 
tell you this. I have thought—thought 
—till my brain burned, about my duty. 
It is so easy to reason when we do not 
feel.” His words stumbled, crowding 
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out like an excited throng through a 
narrow way. “Have I failed to give 
her all I could? She has been dead to 
me so many years !” 

His head, hot and throbbing, pressed 
against my breast. His arm clung and 
tightened about me and Aimée. My 
heart was cold to him, but I will not 
deny that I was somewhat tempted; that 
I felt a kind of exaltation in my power. 
Love had cheated me; I was bitter to- 
ward it; but here [had within my 
grasp such other things as are worth 
while living for. I looked at it practi- 
cally; and meantime, I felt the throb 
of Norman Dallas’ burning temples, and 
his breath like a flame, and the piteous 
passion of his eyes, which plead to me 
not to deny his impoverished life what 
they asked of me; and the child that 
we both loved so, slept in my arms. 

There occurred then one of those sin- 
gular thought-transits which are the 
mechanism of fate. With a few more 
moments of silence, with a few more 
words of entreaty, I know not but I 
might have yielded, for I was oppressed 
by the thought that my life had merged 
into this family and its interests beyond 
my control, and I was looking back at 
the trial and emptiness of the past and 
contrasting it with the possible future ; 
but vaguely, while I hesitated, my eyes 
settled upon the shadowed portrait above 
the mantel, and so peculiar was the im- 
pression, that, without a moment’s 
thought as to the disconnection of the 
question, with the circumstances, I ask- 
ed, suddenly, 

“Who is that, Mr. Dallas ?” 

He started, half rose, as though from 
my tone he thought I must have seen 
at least something more than a familiar 
picture, and in the twilight the sad eyes 
bent, burningly, on him, as they had 
before on me. 

“You know, surely, Miss Chenevix ?” 
speaking my name involuntarily, with 
somewhat of the formality of our usual 
intercourse. 

“ No.” 

He pressed his hands to his face and 
shivered; staggering away from my 
side. 








“You do well to remind me!” he 
shuddered. ‘ What business have I got 
with happiness? Why should another 
woman ever trust,me? Rachel, pity 
me.” The sad dignity came back, 
freezing the lines of his face. “ You see 
what my wife was. Can you believe 
that J made her what she is? and that 
I can so far forget it as to have sought 
the love of another woman ?” 

“ Mr. Dallas !” 

He crouched among the shadows, 
burying his face in his hands. 

“ What have I been saying to you?” 

“Nothing that is not readily for- 
gotten.” 

He struggled a moment for com- 
posure. 

“She was as you see her there, when 
I married her. She had one year of 
happiness, of too great happiness for 
belief. During that year Aimée was 
born. One day, just a few weeks after, 
Marian was to go out for the first time 
since her illness for a ride. The horses 
I owned were young, mettlesome, hardly 
broken, many said unsafe; and my wife 
asked me not to drive them that day. 
She was nervous and timid, she said. 
I was a little vexed at her want of con- 
fidence, for I was a skillful horseman, 
and ridiculed her fears. She gave up 
at once; oh, Rachel, to think she should 
have given up; should have accepted 
her awful fate at my hand with such 
tender humility !’ He stopped a little. 

“ From that day to this,” he went on, 
“T have never had courage to relate 
what came. The horses became fright- 
ened and unmanageable. I have some- 
times thought if she had not unnerved 
me by clinging so desperately to my 
arms, it might have been different; but 
that is hard to say. They backed, 
plunging so that I dared not tell her to 
jump. We went over a steep bank, 
down into the canal at the base, dis- 
lodging rocks, roots, torrents of sand. I 
had my arm about her, making super- 
natural efforts to save her, but we were 
inextricably tangled in the débris. When 
I recovered my consciousness, hours had 
elapsed. I was here, at home; they 
told me my wife was dying. Oh, how 
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I prayed for her life; for her life at any 
cost, madly, almost blasphemously ! 
Little thinking—-how could I think ?— 
of how it was. Well, she lived, mangled, 
torn, the great nerve-centers wrenched 
awry, the brain softening from its in- 
juries, the helpless victim of the sicken- 
ing ailments which her frame has 
accumulated year by year. She lived. 
My prayer was answered.” He was 
pacing the floor; he stopped and wiped 
the thick beads of sweat from his face. 
Then he turned and confronted me 
sharply : 

“ What do you think, now, that I owe 
her ?” 

The tears were streaming from my 
eyes. 

“ Not less than your life,’ I answered. 

“So I have thought. I have made 
her fate my first and last consideration. 
I have immolated myself to loneliness 
lest I should be tempted to forget. I 
have tried to expiate the wrong I did 
her by sharing, as far as I could, her 
wretched fate. And, you see, even here 
in my seclusion I could not guard 
against temptation; against failure. 
Rachel Chenevix, it was not my fault 
that you came here.”. The reproof was 
wrung from his struggle. “ Forgive me,” 
he added, in a moment; “I ought to 
bless, not reproach you; another woman, 
maybe, would not have said and done 
what you have.” 

“T forgive you. I do not deserve 
any credit.” 

The child in my arms was stirring ; 
I lulled and stilled her. Mr. Dallas sat 
down by me again. 

“JT want you to go away from here, 
Rachel,” he said, kindly, calmly. “ Not 
that I fear myself any more. I have 
nothing to do with love. But, you are 
young and handsome; this is no life for 
you to lead.” 

I was glad to have him say this. I 
felt as if I had troubled the sacred peace 
of this house. 

“ You will wait, though, until Aimée 
is better?” he added, anxiously. 

“Yes,” I told bim, “I would wait 
till then.” 

When this promise was asked and 








given, we little thought of the time and 
the events which were to transpire be- 
fore Aimée was better. 

The child had an exquisitely nervous 
organization; pain and confinement 
fretted her into a low, consuming fever 
which sapped the vitality requisite to 
the healing of the fracture. Day after 
day, week after week, I sat at her bed- 
side. It was perhaps some compensa- 
tion for the possible wrong I had done 
Norman Dallas, that I saved his child’s 
life for him. One night, a sultry, 
breathless August night, when Aimée 
was the worst, about two o'clock, a stir 
and confusion suddenly arose in the 
house. The doors throughout were 
opened for air, and although Aimée and 
I occupied a remote chamber, I could 
hear in the vicinity of Mrs. Dallas’ 
room, hurried footsteps, sharp cries, low 
moans, then again agitated confusion ; 
by-and-by there fell a silence, and after- 
ward there was a low, trembling sound 
of voices; & woman’s and a man’s, 
These lasted perhaps a half-hour, and 
then there was another silence, broken, 
this time, with sobs; a man’s. 

In the morning I knew, already, what 
they came to tell me; that Mrs. Dallas 
was dead. 

Aimée’s father did not come to see 
her that day, nor the next. ‘The third 
day was the funeral. In the mean time 
a good many relatives had arrived, most 
of whom came to see the sick child. 
When Mr. Dallas’ wife’s mother came, 
he was with her. He put her hand in 
mine; there was no shrinking, no emo- 
tion. 

“ This is a dear, true friend, mother,” 
he said, and added, “ Rachel, this is 
Mrs. Wayne.” 

In spite of me my face flushed at this 
name; a common name enough, only I 
was not used to hearing it. But they 
had gone up to the bedside and did not 
notice me. When Mrs. Wayne was 
about to leave the room a half-hour 
after, she said, 

“ Miss Chenevix, my nephew, who is 
here, is very anxious to see Aimée; he 
is very fond of her. May I send him 
up »” 
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“ Of course,” I answered. 

A few moments later a man’s step 
came through the hall, and turning me- 
chanically to the door as he entered, I 
was face to face with Cassel Wayne. 
He was less prepared than I for the 
meeting; no hint of my name or my 
presence had reached him; but he re- 
covered from his surprise and bowed 
coldly. That was well. I could be as 
cold as he. He talked a few minutes 
to Aimée and left the room, with nothing 
more for me than the bow he had be- 
stowed, of formal recognition. 

The day passed. The funeral services 
were performed below. The household 
went to the grave. I sat in a stupor in 
the quiet house. I had never really 
known how fresh and warm that love- 
dream had kept in my heart, till I saw 
how idle it had been to keep it. Per- 
haps the interview had wrought a good 
work; now, I should not cling any 
longer to a lie, and when the struggle 
was once over I might have strength to 
face, calmly, the knowledge that life 
contained no further interest for me, in 
Cassel Wayne. 

It was late in the afternoon that a tap 
came at my door. Some way, when I 
opened it, I expected to see Mr. Dallas. 
It was not he, however. 

“Miss Chenevix,” said Mr. Wayne, 
not offering to enter the room, “I am 
going away to-night, and in memory of 
old times at least, I thought I might 
claim an interview with you.” 

“You are very scrupulous, Mr. Wayne, 
to attend to a claim based on such a 
myth as old times.” 

“Those old times are no myth to 
me,” he said, rather gloomily. ‘“ They 
have molded my life.” 

I looked full in his face as he stood 
before me. Maybe my eyes betrayed 
more than I meant they should, of what 
I had been thinking, for he said, with 
a kind of enthusiasm blazing in his 
look, ; 

“Come what will, now, Rachel 
Chenevix, I will not leave you to-day 
as I did nearly six years ago. To-day 
there shall not be a chance for misunder- 
standing. ‘You shall answer my plain 





question with plain words;” he came 
nearer to me. “Did you ever love 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

A little nearer, catching up my hands, 
steadily holding my eyes. 

“ Has your love lasted ?” 

I was silent; my head drooping, 
Cassel Wayne clasped me against his 
breast. 

“ Put away your pride, Rachel; you 
see what it has cost us both.” 

“T did not understand you,” trembled 
on my lips. 

“Oh, Rachel, you would not. And 
if I had met you as you once were, I 
would never have hazarded a repulse 
again ; that was why I left you so coldly 
here this morning. I knew nothing of 
your changed circumstances.” 

“ Or my changed self,” I interrupted. 

“Nay, darling, you have just ad- 
mitted that you were unchanged.” 





Two more years have gone. When 
I look in the glass I see that I am 
twenty-eight; but the knowledge is in- 
different. Cassel Wayne and I have 
been married a year. The grounds of 
our lovely home join those of Mr. 
Dallas’ place. Since his return from 
abroad, with Aimée, six months since, 
we have been like one family. He is 
somewhat graver and _ older-looking 
than I first knew him, chastened, earnest 
and contented. His life is devoted to 
Aimée ; to her studies and her pleasures. 
It seems, now, that she represents to 
him the worshiped wife of that one 
happy year, and he wants no solace or 
companionship but hers. There is a 
more cheerful air about his house. 
Aimée has filled it with pets and plants; 
she has the sunshine streaming through 
open windows; her little fingers make 
accompaniment on the keys of the long- 
closed piano to snatches of gay songs; 
and it seems to me—through what 
spiritual sophistry I do not pretend to 
understand—that the eyes of the por- 
trait have lost their look of agony and 
entreaty. Perhaps it is because they 
reflect, now, the happier light in my 
own: Mrs. W. H. Palmer. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


GIVE the Allan in this name because 

. it is generally so written; but I think 
the middle one should be at once and 
forever dropped; since it is that of a 
man who had befriended the poet—pro- 
tected and educated him, but who finally 
abandoned him to his fate, leaving him 
to battle with the world as best he could, 
he, totally unable to compete with the 
world, with no understandable weapons 
for the contest, born with vast, gloomy 
premonitions, shadowy intimations of 
grandeur, stupendous day-dreams, which 
had no visible relation to what was pags- 
ing around him—weird, unearthly visions 
which shut out the real—gorgeous ideal- 
isms overmastering the actual; a demon- 
ized man, in the fullest sense; and when 
his guardian—this wealthy, conventional, 
every-day man—assumed the responsi- 
bility of taking such a boy in charge, he 
had no right to abandon him. 

It may be said that the errors of Poe 
drove his friends from him, compelled 
them to abandon him ; this is no excuse 
atalltoa TRUE man. The greater his 
faults the more need of the friend. Ido 
not believe one tithe of what is said 
about the moral obliquities of Edgar 
Poe; and, even were he as guilty as his 
worst traducers represent him, there was 
that pale, sorrowful face of his always 
pleading for palliation, always seeming 
to say, “I do not comprehend it all; I 
am beyond, above, or below it; I am 
not of it!” 

More than all this, the very appear- 
ance of the man gave the lie to these 
slanders. He was, to the last degree, 
refined in look and manner. I knew 
him for years—met him at my own 
house and in society, and never once saw 
any of those reprehensible aspects of 
character which have been imputed to 
him. I never once saw him when he 
had even looked upon the wine-cup. 
With his delicate organization, I am sure 
that a very small quantity would affect 
him; but I am convinced he was not 
habitually addicted to any kind of intox- 
icating drink, and am weil persuaded 








that a very little might excite nearly to 
madness a brain of such volume and 
delicacy of fiber. 

Others have given currency to wild 
tales of orgies, in which they must have 
also partaken, or at least encouraged. 
I remember to have heard a Philadel- 
phian poet, the author of Endymion, 
describe a scene of the kind. To him 
it was amusing—to me most painful. 
He remarked that, “the real contempt 
which Poe felt for his cotemporaries 
came out at once under the influence of 
the wine-cup, and he ridiculed, satirized, 
imitated and abused them right and left 
without mercy.” I did not think the 
presence of such a stimulant at all ne- 
cessary for such a development; for the 
bearing of the man at all times, the curl 
of his lip, the cold sarcasm, the covert 
smile, each and all told of a man who 
measured himself with his fellows, only 
to feel his own superiority. And why 
should he not? 

Yes, I repeat, why should he not? 
I must and will speak of this man, not 
as he manifested himself to the world, 
but by the measure of his intimations, 
by his own estimate of himself, which 
is a truer mode of judgment than the 
world knows. Yes, this man knew 
what was in himself, and this it was 
that sustained him through all the per- 
plexities and disheartenments of poverty, 
and all the abuse heaped upon him by 
the cruelty and malice of his enemies ; 
and it is this faith in himself which en- 
abled him to command the respect even 
of those critical in judgment and austere 
in practice, and which sustained him to 
the last, and is now fast redeeming his 
memory. 

Edgar Poe found persons of noble 
penetration, who could worthily estimate 
him. I find among my letters the fol- 
lowing, from Sarah Helena Whitman, 
of Providence, R. I. I had written a 
critique upon Mr. Poe, published in the 
United States Magazine, to which she re- 
fers : 

“Tt is said that all men have two natures 
—a higher and a lower—a divine and a de- 
moniac sphere of life. It has been so pain- 
ful for me to contemplate the lower sphere 
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of his life, that I have habitually turned away 
from it to look at the other nobler or more 
interior nature. In this I believe, and would 
fain ignore the rest. * * * From any 
other point of view, I see that your estimate 
is a most kind and tolerant one. I like, es- 
pecially, the passage commencing, ‘ We listen 
as to a dirge, but it is not of mortal sound- 
ing,’ and that in which you speak of his man- 
nertoward women. I donot think with you, 
that his manner gave the impression of ha- 
bitual insincerity. On the contrary, he 
seemed to me—in his private character— 
simple, direct and genuine, beyond all other 
persons that Ihave known. * * * I be- 
lieve, too, that in the artistic utterance of 
poetic emotion he was profoundly, passion- 
ately genuine; genuine in the expression of 
his utter desolation of soul—his tender, re- 
morseful regret for the departed; his love, 
his. hate, his pride, his perversity, and his 
despair. He was, it is true, vindictive, re- 
vengeful, unscrupulous in the use of expe- 
dients to attain his ends; but never false and 
fair-seeming from an inherent perfidy and 
hollowness of heart. * * * I feel sure 
that your notice will be read with interest, 
and will help to remove from his memory 
some undeserved imputations.”’ 

It is now seventeen years since Edgar 
Poe laid aside the earthly garment, and 
entered within the vail, yet, so far from 
sinking to oblivion, we find that every 
year awakens a new interest in his geni- 
us. Left without a stone to mark his 
place of burial, his own mind has cre- 
ated an imperishable monument. 

He was born in the city of Baltimore, 
in January, 1811, and died in the same 
place, October 7th, 1849. 

His father was studying law in Balti- 
more, when he became fascinated with 
an English actress named Elizabeth Ar- 
nold, with whom he eloped, and after- 
ward married. It has been asserted 
that this girl was the daughter of the 
traitor Arnold—I do not know upon 
what authority. She seems to have 
been pretty and vivacious, but nothing 
more. The husband abandoned the law 
for the stage, and the two played together 
perhaps a half-dozen years, without ac- 
quiring either fame or money, and then 
died, leaving three children, two of whom 
fell into total eclipse, for we hear only 
of Edgar, the second boy. 





Wher death entered the little dim, 
dingy green-room of the theater, and 
dropped the tinsel curtain forever be- 
tween this world and the young, reck- 
less pair, who left three helpless, uncared- 
for little ones to the tender mercies of 
men, which are often only cruelty, a 
merchant of Richmond, Virginia, by the 
name of Allan, adopted little Edgar ag 
his own child. He was a spirited, hand- 
some boy, precocious in intellect, and of 
arrogant, self-willed temper. Here was, 
certainly, fine material upon which to 
work—the germs of the scholar or the 
hero. But nature is stronger than edu- 
cation. I do not believe the blood of 
father or mother were of the best qual- 
ity to produce the most reliable results, 
The excitements and exhaustions of the 
profession are not favorable to the best 
maternity——the tawdry accessories of 
the stage are not the most desirable as- 
sociations for the growing mind and 
heart of a young child, who has every 
thing to learn. 

Mr. Allan was childless and wealthy, 
and, it would seem, injudiciously indul- 
gent to the boy, yielding quite too much 
to his arrogance, and far too lenient to 
his outbreaks of temper. But it must 
be borne in mind that the young Edgar 
was living in a society in which spirit 
was ranked as the test of manliness, 
where coercion was reserved, like the 
whip, for the slave only, and where the 
assertion that“ he who ruleth himself 
is greater than he who taketh a city,” is 
a musty, old-fogy view, unbecoming a 
gentleman. 

At length Mr. Allan, tired of the ca- 
prices and outrages of the boy-genius, 
and having married a second time, and 
now become a father, turns him out of 
doors, without a cent in the world ; and 
so this child of genius, reared in luxury, 
after having been born in the hot-bed of 
excitement, with his keen, precocious 
intellect and sensitive nerves, is a house- 
less beggar. 

Mr. Allan died, as rich men can, 
peacefully in his bed; and men praise 
him as the “patron” of Edgar Poe. To 
my eyes he committed a grievous wrong. 
When he had once assumed the respons 
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ibility of this boy, it was his duty to 
carry it through, and to see how the 
world went with him. After he had 
denuded him by his indulgence, it was 
the hight of cruelty for him to cast him, 
defenseless as he was, upon the hard 
bosses of the world. 

It must be borne in mind that he was 
but a boy of sixteen, and if this youth 
had become such a monster, he had been 
ripened under the very eye of his guard- 
jan. Where was the fault? 

At the time when he was associated 
in Richmond with the excellent and 
simple-hearted Dr. White, as editor of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, he was 
but nineteen. Thus, three years after 
having been turned adrift in the world 
by his guardian, he is of sound mind 
enough and respectable enough in ap- 
pearance to be taken into the family of 
Mr. White as assistant editor. 

Even then he had written much, not 
only in prose but verse also—had writ- 
ten great quantities of the latter before 
his guardian abandoned him. 

One little gem of his was addressed, 
at this time, to Lizzie White, the daugh- 
ter of his host—a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl, with a cast of mind not unlike that 
of Poe in some of its aspects—singu- 
larly quick, subtle, and impassioned. 

This poem, by the way, was afterward 
presented to Fannie Osgood, and appears 
as a tribute to that lovely woman. Let 
not that surprise the reader, for I have 
known poets to compel their verses to 
do duty to scores of fine women ! 

This is the poem in question, as I saw 
it in the delicate chirography of Edgar 
Poe, with date, ete, in the hands of 
Lizzie White : 

“To E. W- 
** Thou wouldst be loved? then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not! 
Being every thing which now thou art, 
Be nothing which thou art not. 
“* So with the world thy gentle ways, 
Thy grace, thy more than beauty 
Shail be an endless theme of praise, 
And love—a simple duty.” 

This does not sound like a young 
profligate of nineteen—a Catullus, a 
Moore, enrapturing the senses, nor an 
Iago, unimpassioned but malignant; on 
Vou. IIL.—10. 





the contrary, it is as ideal in its purity 
as Byron’s 


“ She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of good and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes,” etc. 
Or Shelley’s 
“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of onr sorrow.” 


It is easy to see lines of genius akin 
to the gloomy discontent of Byron, the 
unearthly melody of Shelley, and the 
gorgeous echoes from the Halls of Eblis 
in Beckwith, permeating the warp and 
woof of the mind of Edgar Poe. 

Before Mr. Poe came to New York, 
he traveled much, both at home and 
abroad ; he had been partially educated 
at West Point, but his mind was neither 
mathematical, military, nor subordinate 
to soldierly discipline, as might have 
been conceived, and for this cause his 
relation therewith was dissolved, though 
he always retained the air inseparable 
from military training. It was said he 
made his way to Russia, and got into 
some difficulty there; be that as it may, 
he could not have sunk himself very 
low, for his looks and manner bore not 
the shadow of a trace of any irregu- 
larity. 

If he did make the mistakes imputed 
to him, I can only say that Edgar Pve 
was right royally organized, when he 
could rise sv above every vestige of dis- 
order, as the lion shakes the dew from 
his mane. 

While in Richmond he married his 
own cousin, and she a child of fourteen. 
Here was another error. But let us 
draw the vail over it, for it produced 
for him in the person of his aunt, and 
now mother-in-law, Mrs. Clem, one de- 
voted, untiring, long-suffering friend, 
without whom his career would have 
been even sadder than it was. 

It must have been in 1842 that Poe 
first came to reside permanently in New 
York. He was at once admitted into 
its literary circles, where his superior 
address and remarkable conversational 
powers at once attracted attention. 
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Then there was more prestige attached 
to literature than at present exists. The 
field is now so over-filled, and the per- 
sons of marked genius so comparatively 
few, that the desire for companionship 
with literary persons is much less. 

At that time, at the houses of Rev. 
Dr. Dewey, Miss Anna C. Lynch, Mr. 
James Lawson, and others of scarcely 
less celebrity, might be found some of 
the finest spirits of any age, whose bril- 
liancy entitled them to all the homage 
they received. It was in these circles 
that I first met Edgar Poe. He had 
criticised myself and some others, who 
could weil survive it, very severely, but 
not entirely ungenerously, and I har- 
bored no malice against him. His wife 
was at this time much an invalid, and 
rarely went out, but he was fond of 
naming her, and dwelling upon her 
loveliness of character. His manners 
at these reunions were refined and pleas- 
ing, and his scope of conversation that 
of the gentleman and the scholar. 
Whatever may have been his previous 
career, there was nothing in his look or 
manner to indicate the debauchee. 

The first time I spoke with him, I 
had been talking with Catharine Sedg- 
wick, author of several works of much 
merit, and now arrived at that happy 
age when vanity or adulation are out of 
the question. I was not prepared to be 
pleased with Mr. Poe. That he had 
not very much praised me in his critique 
I did not so much care; but I felt he 
had done my husband injustice—he had 
neither appreciated his genius nor his 
character—and this had prejudiced me 
against him. 

Gradually the conversation became 
animated, and Mr. Poe entered into it 
warmly; then I saw that a mind like 
his would not by any method of thought 
either understand or appreciate a mind 
that would produce the Major Downing 
letters. I saw that the “ Raven” was 
really Mr. Poe—that he did not go out 
of one state of mind to conceive another 
in which he placed his “ Lenore,” “ Ra- 
ven,” or other poems—but that he was 








what he wrote, his own idiosyncrasy, 
“that and nothing more.” 


Then I laid | 








aside my personal pique and accepted 
the poet. 

“T am afraid my critique on your 
poems did not please you,” he said, with 
his great eyes fixed upon mine, with a 
childlike anxiety in them. 

I was half inclined to tell him the 
real truth, and now I wish I had done 
so, but, at the time, I thought to my- 
self, “ it is useless, he would not under- 
stand it,” and so I answered : 

“JT have no right to complain; you 
doubtless wrote as you thought.” 

“T wrote honestly, and meaning great 
praise,” he answered. 

After his death, a small volume with 
his annotations, was sent me by Dr. 
Griswold, which were more flattering 
than his public notice. 

Poe was an enigma to himself no 
less than to others, and was only happy 
in the few hours snatched from the 
actual, and irradiated by the ideal. He 
used to take his paper on which to write, 
and cut it into strips; these he would 
glue together as he wrote, and convert 
into rolls, often measuring many yards 
in length. His penmanship was fine, 
even to the utmost elegance—clear and 
distinct, as if from the hand of a graver. 
He was not an idle man. He studied 
much, and his contributions to the lite- 
rary world comprised several volumes. 
They always were original and startling. 
His somber pictures and intricate ma- 
chinery have a peculiar fascination which 
few can resist, while a weird, unearthly 
light, half angel, half devil, like his 
own poor self, wrought a wizard spell 
upon the mind. He obtained several 
prizes for these, and his articles gener- 
ally were in demand. Indeed, we all 
recollect the interest felt in every thing 
emanating from his pen—the relief it 
was from the dullness of ordinary wri- 
ters—the certainty of something fresh 
and suggestive. 

His critiques were read with avidity, 
not that he convinced the judgment, 
but because people felt their ability and 
their courage ; he took the public idols 
so by the beard and knocked them right 
and left, till peopie saw they were no 
gods at all but miserable shams, Some- 
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times he found the genuine, and attempt- 
ed the same process with a cool hardi- 
hovd; but he is a pigmy in giant’s 
armor who does not come out magnified 
by the blows of an assailant. These 
critiques of Edgar Poe were live pro- 
ductions; he did not play with his pen, 
but wielded it. Right or wrong, all 
was real at the time. He was terribly 
in earnest. He was carried away as by 
an avalanche of words and emotions. 
Men and women with their books under 
their arms marched in grand procession 
before him, and he discovered the rich 
goods of one, the thefts of another, the 
divine art, the heavenly beauty, the pro- 
found meanings of some, while others 
were totally enigmatical and unrevealed 
to him. 

He was himself in the highest degree 
original and unique, hence he could not 
abide either twaddle or plagiarism. 
Some of his strictures upon these grounds 
will long be remembered ; and, by-and- 
by, when the accounts of certain authors 
are made up, it will be seen that he was 
more than three-quarters right. We 
need now, in this day of mawkish adu- 
lation, a critic with a trenchant pen like 
that of Edgar Poe’s: We need an eagle 
to swoop down upon the noisy brood of 
geese and crows and jackdaws, to set 
their feathers fluttering. It was a sad 
day that took Edgar Poe out of the 
world of letters, just at the time when 
his powers were ripening, his judgment 
maturing, and I believe, and I speak not 
unadvisedly, his deeper and better in- 
timations assuming shape and urgency. 
Though late, that part of his character 
was rapidly developing. 

As a prose writer, his stories are fin- 
ished in the highest artistic manner; 
they are so carefully and artistically com- 
pleted, that they cease to be fictions, 
and not being facts, they assume the as- 
pect of a lie. Indeed, Poe believed his 
own fictions for the time being, or he 
would have you think so; he became a 
part of them; he filled up incident, and 
iterated congruities like a man who is 
savagely intent upon making you be- 
lieve him, while underneath he carries a 
Mephistophelean smile that can not be 








hidden. We have no sympathy with 
his characters or their surroundings, but 
he holds us, nevertheless, as the Ancient 
Mariner held his victim; we read on 
with a ghastly interest, we -hurry on to 
the close, we can not escape him; we 
are not pleased but fascinated, and that 
is his power, a sort *of serpent-holding 
which we can not resist. He was truly 
a demonized man—a man possessed : in 
other words, a man of genius. He will 
be remembered when better writers, 
healthier, and more beneficent, are for- 
gotten, for though sometimes incoherent, 
always morbid, and reckless of results, 
he touched a vein to which all will more 
or less respond. 

As a poet, he may not be placed in 
the higher ranks, although his wondrous 
command of a weird, startling vocabu- 
lary, always will raise his readers to the 
high, cold realms of the imaginative, 
where we yield instinctively as to a 
wizard spell. The dainty ring of his 
chimes, the exquisite sweetness and ite- 
rating flow of his numbers, can rarely if 
ever be equaled. When we have said 
this much, we have said all, for he 
awakens no hopefulness in the heart, no 
noble aspirations, only a lone, melan- 
choly reminiscence, more painful than 
beautiful, more sorrowful than dear. 
We listen as to a dirge, but it is not of 
mortal sounding ; it is as if a lost spirit 
stood beside some awe-engirdled lake, 
where funeral manes walk to and fro 
slowly, and the silence is unbroken even 
by the waters that kiss the gray pebbles, 
and there we hear the chant of a deep- 
toned requiem. Witness the following 
from a poem entitled a “ Dream within 
a Dream :” 

“IT stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand— 
How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep— 
Oh God! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
Oh God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is ali that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream?” 


Here is nothing forced or unnatural ; 
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on the contrary, the words are simple 
and few, yet it makes the heart ache. 

He was haunted by the dim region of 
sleep and the mystery of dreams; we 
find it in his poetry; it hung about his 
eyes, and imparted a something like 
mystery to his appearance. He made 
you think of one*weighed by the awe 
of his own being—like a child who has 
floated into an unknown realm, and who 
can not well open his eyes to read and 
understand what is before him; he has 
vague, incomprehensible visions of love ; 
undefined yearnings, as the poet must 
have of love, only love, and he falls 
back haunted by phantoms. His loves 
are all ideal—there is no flesh-and-blood 
tenderness about them, but a dreamy 
phantasmagoria of gleaming eyes and 
angel wings. He says: 

“For the moon never beams without bringing 
me dreams 
O the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright 
eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 

This is as cold and ideal as the lines 
of Byron, quoted above, 

‘*She walks in beauty like the night,” etc. 

The “ Raven” is a poem so unique 
that we accept it unquestioning. We do 
not ask whether it will abide the hard 
nib of the critic, but impressed, we know 
not, care not why—we move onwird to 
its stately march, and repeat its melan- 
choly refrain, with a sympathy, chal- 
lenged we hardly know how. In spite 
of the foolish manner in which Poe pre- 
tends it was written, all for effect, it js 
probably the most entirely spontaneous 
production he ever wrote. It is the 
very expression of this dirge-like quality 
of his muse. It is greater than he knew. 
It expresses more than he meant. We 
know he loved to repeat it to himself 
and to hear it spoken of. It was the 
one poem of which he was himself 
fond. : 

He was pleased to see that I had an 
admiration for it; and one morning, 
when my canary alighted upon the head 
of an Apollo in my room, I pointed it 
out, and said, 

“ See, Mr. Poe, I do not keep a raven, 














but there is song to song: why did you 
not place an owl upon the head of Pal- 
las ?” 

He smiled faintly—I never saw him 
laugh—and replied, 

“ There is a mystery about the Raven,” 
and then his eyes took the introverted, 
abstract look so common to them, as if 
he were pursuing an idea that eluded 
his grasp. Then he roused himself and 
said, 

“You and Helena Whitman ought to 
live together—and you ought to be in- 
stalled as queens and poets ; all artists 
should be privileged to pay court to you. 
They would grow wise and holy in such 
companionship.” 

“ Will not women be thus installed as 
teachers—ay, even as protectors, in the 
true, ideal development of society ?” 

“We shall see it only as Hamlet saw 
it, in the mind’s eye.” 

I have said I never heard him laugh: 
I never saw him eat; indeed, he never 
made one think of any mortal necessity. 

And now I must touch upon a sub- 
ject delicate in itself, upon which I 
should choose to be silent did I not be- 
lieve that great injustice has been done 
Edgar Poe in this relation. 

He was, it is said, treacherous to wo- 
men, while at the same time they felt 
his irresistible fascinations. It is time 
this miserable cant were ended. Wo- 
men of elevation and noblenesg are 
not apt to compromise themselves. It 
is said letters anonymously written by 
their authors were found with the real 
name indorsed in the handwriting of 
Edgar Poe. If this be true, it is a burn- 
ing shame to manhood. 

It should be remembered that a man 
who would indorse the name of a wo- 
man upon a communication which she 
had seen fit to render anonymous, would 
be just as likely to indorse a false as a 
true name. He is not to be trusted in 
any respect. 

And here I wish to say that the inor- 
dinate desire evinced by biographers 
to drag the relations of the sexes from 
the obscurity in which they have mod- 
estly chosen to enshroud them, and 
spread abroad names and persons, sacred 
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to God and love, isa gross and repre- 
hensible act. Lewes, in his recent life of 
Goethé, while he palliates the vices and 
strives to cover over the moral obliquities 
of the great man, is wholly unscrupu- 
lous in the use he makes of the names 
and the reputations of the women who 
became in any way associated with his 
career. In this respect he has exhibited 
not only a lack of delicacy, but of justice 
also. Women must correct this phase 
of literature, they must teach authors to 
ignore the relations of the sexes in their 
biographies, or to remember that, ab- 
stractly, moral delinquencies are no more 
yenal in the one sex than the other. 
Ido not believe that Poe ever was 
the all-subduing man to the sex which 
the vanity of some and the falsehood of 
others have sought to represent him as 
being. It should be borne in mind that 
always there is something arbitrary in 
these things—the great laws of God are 
always stronger in all persons, than any 
mere act of volition. A man may be as 
desirous to please, and as unprincipled 
in his action as it is possible to conceive ; 
he may regard every woman as only so 
much human aliment to his vanity or his 
voluptuousness, and yet over and above 
all this recklessness on his part he must 
have certain genuine qualities which in- 
spire confidence and engage the affections 
no less than those which excite the fancy. 
Now it is well known that Edgar Poe 
was an adroit and elegant flatterer. His 
language was refined, and -abounded in 
the finer shades of poetry and those 
touches of romance so captivating to the 
womanly character. He was always def- 
erential—he paid a compliment to the 
understanding of a woman no less than 
to her personal charms. He had an ex- 
quisite perception of all the graces of 
manner and the shades of expression. 
He was an admiring listener—an unob- 
trusive observer, and delighted in the 
society of the superior of the sex. If 
there ever were exceptions to this—if 
ever Poe presented oblations upon an in- 
ferior shrine, it must be imputed to his 
poverty for the time being, which left 
him no choice; for, instinctively, he 
sought only the loveliest and best. 





In saying this I do not mean to assert 
more than was due to him ; but now to 
the point of distinction. "Women, how- 
ever their vanity may be flattered by the 
attentions of a poet, and however much 
the admiration of such may win a cer- 
tain superficial response, are never deep- 
ly affected except by that which is wholly 
and entirely genuine. The true heart 
responds only to the true. Of the myriad 
of little loves which have made up the 
experience of the world, not one‘in a 
million is of magnitude sufficient to be 
in any way noteworthy. Made up of 
the irregular demonstrations of the mind 
as they are, by vanity, selfishness and 
spleen, to trumpet them before the world, 
to talk of them, revive names and char- 
acters doomed to perpetual obscurity, is 
a piece of foolish malice, or unjustifiable 
scandal, as weak as it is petty and wick- 
ed. ° 

Now, Edgar Poe had one radical de- 
fect of character, which large-minded 
and large-hearted persons will at once 
comprehend. He never inspired confi- 
dence. There was that something, which 
lawyers call malice prepense, not to be 
mistaken in him. He always seemed to 
have a design—to be acting a part. This, 
a woman of penetration never forgives. 
It is an insult to her womanhood which 
she resents for herself as well as her sex. 
No woman with a particle of self-respect 
encounters this in a man without an in- 
vincible repugnance, and therefore I as- 
sert that Poe might be a bad man to 
frivolous or intriguing women, but dan- 
gerous to no others; and, unfortunate- 
ly, society affords but too many facilities 
for the practice of intrigue and decep- 
tion. 

In person, Poe was of medium hight, 
slender and refined in organization. Na- 
ture designed this man little lower than 
an angel, for his exquisite machinery re- 
belled at any and every violation of the 
laws of his creation. He should have 
respected these laws. Delicate, almost, 
as a fine woman, he had no aptitude for 
the life of the debauchee, and those who 
willfully and recklessly led this man in- 
to the habits of dissipation, knowing his 
infirmity, were guilty of a crime. It is 
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not enough to say that people must take 
care of themselves; there are myriads 
of persons incapable of this, and there- 
fore it is the duty of the strong to help 
the weak. I have been told that it was 
an amusement in some quarters for per- 
sons to present Pve with wine for no 
purpose but to watch its effect upon his 
sensitive nerves. This was nothing less 
than devilish, for it took little to move 
him from his proprieties. 

The Raven of Mr. Poe evidently was 
written in one of those weird states of 
mind which were normal to him. Ido 
not believe he had any fixed plan of con- 
struction. It created a deep sensation, 
not only among the literati, but among 
ordinary readers. Mr. Hoffman read it 
to me with much feeling, immediately it 
appeared. 

“Tt is greater than Poe realizes,’ he 
remarked, as he folded the magazine. 

“JT feel there is a shadowy signifi- 
cance in the poetry, but it is not clear as 
yet.” 

“Tt is despair brooding over wisdom ; 
the bust of Pallas becomes the perch of 
the Raven.” 

I have heard no one else read it in 
this way, and it was startlingly just, I 
think. Ido not conceive that Poe under- 
stood his own oracle. 

Mr. Poe was pleased with the impres- 
sion produced; he was sensitive to 
blame or praise, at all times, and at this 
time had many causes for uneasiness. 

He was present at the theater, he told 
me, when the principal actor, I forget 
who, interpolated the words “ never 
more.” <A thrill seemed to pass through 
the whole audience, and the sensation, 
together with its cause, were not to be 
mistaken. 

How still, and with what an unearth- 
ly look of pleasure, Poe told me this. 
His large, open eyes fixed upon vacancy, 
and his clear intellectual face radiant. 
He then saw supernal lights, and heard 
supernal voices, _ 

“ You have read the Raven ?” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson asked me, 

“ Yes, everybody reads it.” 

“ What do youthink of it? J can see 
nothing in it.” 














“To me it is wonderful. I do not 
care to fully interpret it; its merits are 
not to be estimated by the ordinary 
rules of poetry, but by the impression 
it produces upon the individual reader.” 

Mr. Emerson did not pursue the sub- 
ject; he is not imaginative; his poems 
belong more to the realm of fancy gath- 
ering facts than to the ideal which so 
eminently distinguishes that of Mr. Poe. 

I never read the Raven, or recall it to 
my memory as a fact in literature, with- 
out a sense of solemnity strangely min- 
gled with dread; the word even creates 
a vision as of a vast, silent, solemn cathe- 
dral; I walk its aisles alone, when forth 
from the dim, shadowy, spectral silence 
issues the “ never more ” from an unearth- 
ly visitant. 

To me Poe was more spectral than 
human, and I used often to feel a deep 
sadness when I heard persons of ordinary 
perceptions and little idealism speak of 
him with severity. In this country there 
is no niche for the men of genius ; every- 
body writes verses, but we have few poets, 
and very few with singleness of purpose 
to admire the patient toil of the student 
in the realms of Art. In Europe it is 
otherwise ; there the severe rules of 
common life are not applied to the 
child of genius. He is recognized as ex- 
ceptional, and fostered with genial care. 
The hardening process necessary to 
adapt our poets to the requirements of 
the Republic, is most likely to destroy 
the finer threads of his being, and by be- 
coming “ practical” he ceases to be ideal. 
Some few giants in literature are able to 
combine the actual and the ideal; but 
there exists a large class who are not 
strong, but are most lovely—stars of the 
lesser magnitude, which it is sorrowful 
to contemplate as fading stars, beautiful 
Alcyones, obliterated from the glittering 
galaxies of Art. 

There were many rumors as to the 
parentage of Poe, which it is of little 
consequence to consider, for the fact 
must remain, that father and mother, one 
or both, must have possessed organiza- 
tions exquisitely fine and intellectual. 
Their child was a poet in every sense; 
certainly he was not like any other person 
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we ever met; he was entirely origi- 
nal, if the worse for it, and without any 
adaptability to the circumstances around 
him. I do not know how it would have 
fared with him had he not found one 
,true, patient, devoted friend in the per- 
son of his wife’s mother, Mrs. Clem. 
She never wearied in her love and 
thoughtfulness for him. 

“ But, madam,” somebody says, “ you 
do not consider that Poe was a man, and 
ought himself to have been the protec- 
tor.” 

I know that is the traditional and 
conventional opinion of the masculine 
sex, which I, from my stand-point of 
observation, do not think is at all car- 
ried out in the experience of life. I 
am not telling of manly men, able to 
brunt the fight, but of aclass by no 
means adapted to its rough encounters, 
although every one of these men, ay, 
and these women too, have an ideal of 
themselves, justified, too, by some internal 
consciousness, by which they could meet 
the utmost that may befall humanity 
without a groan; and I think they 
would have done so. It was the dull 
canker of everyday life which fretted 
and corroded them. 

Mr. Hoffman used to say, 

“T could easily die for a cause, when 
I could not live for it.” 

“ You think, then, that heroism is an 
impulse—a momentary madness?” I said. 

“ By no means; the last act may be 
sudden, but it must proceed from a 
heroic make, just as cowardice may ex- 
ist in the man undetected, till the emer- 
gency betraysit. Our acts are prompted 
by what lies deeper than ordinary ob- 
servation.” 

Mr. Poe was spiritual, abstract, intel- 
lectual; he had a manly sense of inde- 
pendence, which rendered patronage of 
any kind repugnant to him. I do not 
think he ever found any very appropriate 
sphere in this life ; genial moments, 
green oases in the dreary waste he cer- 
tainly found, for he, in one phase of 
character, had an almost childish desire 
for companionship. I have often thought 
how happily such a man as Poe, and 


some others, might have been, placed in | 





an atmosphere of taste and apprecia- 
tion, in some little court—like that of 
Bavaria for instance, which so fostered 
the genius of Goethé and Schiller; but 
in our country the life of genius is a 
perpetual struggle. 

His marriage had been, as I have 
said, premature, to his cousin, a sweet, 
stag-eyed girl, who devoted herself to 
him in the same way that she would 
have devoted herself to a greyhound or 
any other handsome pet, but who could 
add little to his mental or moral growth. 
I have always regarded this marriage as 
an unfortunate one for the poet, who 
needs a more profound sympathy always, 
if he would sound the depths of his 
own genius. That he loved her tenderly 
none will deny, and some of his sweetest 
lyrics owed their inspiration to her de- 
licious eyes and girlish affection. She 
was his playmate, his pretty child-wife, 
for she was but fourteen at the time of 
her marriage. 

Later in life, after the death of this 
child-wife, Mr. Poe became greatly at- 
tached to a lady of rare genius and deep 
spiritualism. The engagement was broken 
off, perhaps wisely on the part of the 
lady. <A story is in circulation to the 
purport that Poe, repenting of the en- 
gagement, visited the lady in a state of 
intoxication, in the hope her disgust 
would release him. I do not place any 
reliance whatever upon the motive of 
this visit. That he might have visited 
her in this unfortunate state is more 
than possible, and that such might have 
been the consequence also; but that it 
was from no such design upon the part 
of the unfortunate poet I am equally 
confident. 

He may have talked wildly and in 
unmanly wise, after such result, but it 
was nothing more than the reckless 
language of a cbild who has marred 
some precious work. He found then, as 
always, persons ready to listen to the 
wild, mortified language of genius, and 
to go away and report it; but the detter 
soul of Poe disclaimed it altogether. 

One of his most touching and signifi- 
cant poems was addressed to this lady, 
and I am happy to say she, who was so 
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well able to read and understand the 
true soul of a poet, despite of all that 
may mar the harmony of its demon- 
strations, has not failed to cherish ten- 
derly his memory. She is worthy of 
the “ Lines to Helen.” 

I once heard him say, 

“Had I known Helena sooner, I 
should have been very different from 
what I have been. I am fond of the 
society of women—poets always are; 
and I have found enough to play into 
my foibles and palliate my defects; but 
a true woman, with superior intellect 
and deep spiritualism, would have trans- 
formed my whole life into something 
better.” 

The remark has force in more ways 
than one. It indicates the sincerity of 
regret which the man must have felt in 
view of the past, and is also a fine 
tribute to the angel-mission of woman. 
This was uttered but a few weeks before 
his death, when his last work, Eureka, 
upon which he had expended much time 
and thought, was beginning to attract 
some attention. He had expected more. 


He had thought this deep utterance of a 
poetic soul would be hailed as a revela- 
tion, and his chagrin was not to be con- 


cealed. He was ill at ease at this time. 
He felt his best life had not been realized. 
He was always grave, now he was mel- 
ancholy. Circumstances painful and 
mortifying had transpired, and he re- 
viewed them with grief. 

He called upon me one morning and 
found me preparing to start for Phila- 
delphia, where I was engaged for a 
course of lectures, and our interview 
was necessarily short. He seemed dis- 
appointed—grieved. 

“T have so much—so much I wished 
to say.” 

I recall his look of pain, his unearthly 
eyes, his emaciated form, his weird look 
of desolation with a pang, even now. 
Little did either suppose the grave was 
so soon to hide. all that was mortal in 
him from human sight. Peace to his ashes! 

It is asserted in the American Cyclo- 
pedia, that Edgar Poe died in conse- 
quence of a drunken debauch in his 
native city. This is not true. 





At the instigation of a woman, who 
considered herself injured by him, he 
was cruelly beaten, blow upon blow, by 
a ruffian who knew of no better mode 
of avenging supposed injuries. It is 
well known that a brain fever followed ;, 
his friends hurried him away, and he 
reached his native city only to breathe 
his last. 

Mr. Poe, near the close of his life, 
lived in a little band-box of a house at 
Fordham, and there his wife died. The 
Brothers of the Jesuits’ College, in that 
place, contrary to their wont, gave him 
free access to their groves and gardens, 
and there he unquestionably passed the 
happiest years of his life. His simplici- 
ty of manners and studious habits en- 
deared him to the good Brothers, who 
often saw him at midnight as they pass- 
ed to their vigils, moving silently under 
the lofty trees, too absorbed in medita- 
tion to notice their presence. 

T have more than once sat spell-bound 
under the Shakesperean illusion of Ed- 
win Booth as Hamilet, and always in the 
grove scene I thought of Poe. The 
same deep thoughtfulness—the profound 
expression of sadness—the weird silence 
and gloom which harmonize so wonder- 
fully with the character of the shadowy 
Dane, served to reproduce the image of 
Edgar Poe. Mrs. E. O. Smith. 





THE STORY OF A SPY. 


F the field of romantic adventure in 

our late war should not be fully illus- 
trated, it will not be the fault of the 
scores of novelists and sketch-writers 
who are so promptly throwing them- 
selves into the “breach.” From the 
pretentious duodecimo down to the 
two-colummn story in the weekly paper, 
we have the most ample opportunities 
to acquaint ourselves with hairbreadth 
escapes, chivalric enterprises, and melt- 
ing episodes of the heart, principally 
“founded on facts which actually oc- 
curred during the Great Rebellion,” or 
which the author doubtless thinks might 
easily have occurred, if they did not. 
Out of all this mass of war-literature, 
unsubstantial fiction, for the most part, 
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we may possibly have, at some remote 
day, a novel which will deal truthfully 
with the great historical events of our 
four years’ struggle, and weave from 
them a connecting web of romance 
which will be genuine, because not ex- 
travagant and sensational. The mantle 
of Fenimore Cooper may yet be found 
resting upon the shoulders of some pri- 
vate soldier of shrewd intelligence, 
quick observation, possessed of the ne- 
cessary literary power to grapple success- 
fully with the subject, and thus give to 
the country that which, if the truth 
must be told, the country is remarkably 
barren of—an American romance upon 
a purely American subject. Certainly, 
the field is ample enough, and we have 
reason to think that the work, if it is to 
be done at all, can be better performed 
while the war is, as it were, but a thing 
of yesterday, and while its principal 
figures are still before us, and its scenes 
and events still fresh in our minds. 
There never was, I verily believe, in 
the whole history of wars, such a field 
presented for the exercise of the pen of 
the true novelist as in any of the lead- 
ing campaigns of our rebellion. The 
Peninsula, the Wilderness, and the Val- 
ley, diverse in their topography and 
population as in the varying fortunes of 
the strife which overran and desolated 
them, might be linked together by a 
chain of characters and events, cluster- 
ing around the great military operations 
of McClellan, Grant, and Sheridan, 
which would truthfully blend the his- 
torical with the romantic, and preserve 
for future generations something of the 
spirit of these momentous times. Very 
possibly this work can only be perform- 
ed by a soldier, writing from a stand- 
point which will give him the advant- 
age of familiarity with his subject; but 
the public will not be captious upon this 
point. If the article, when presented, 
shall bear the critical tests which will 
be mercilessly applied to it, and be 
found the pure gold of romance, we 
will at once recognize our Cooper of 
1861-65, and honor him accordingly. 
But, until then, the cry of ecce homo 
will be vainly raised. 





But, aside from all gilding of fiction, 
there is sufficient in the story of the deeds 
actually performed during these years to 
absorb the interest of our millions of 
reading public. Our people looked on 
with breathless and painful attention 
from both North and South, at the 
movements and collisions of our mighty 
armies on the chess-board of war, and 
often as the story of this greatest of his- 
torical dramas shall be well told, it will 
not lack for auditors. And, aside from 
these, the acts in the play to which all 
minor happenings were incident, there 
were ten thousand personal experiences 
which should be told as legitimate parts 
of the story; adventures of subordinates 
and soldiers, men whose names have 
never appeared in the reports of Generals 
in the field, or of Congressional com- 
mittees, but which embody much of that 
vigorous military life which the historian 
can only fully portray, and which need 
no gilding of the romancer to give them 
interest. I class among these the story 
of Bernard Bartlett, and pledge my 
veracity as a portrayer of experiences in 
the war in presenting it to the readers 
of Beadle’s Monthly. 

During my schoolboy-days, when the 
story of our wars was to me, as I believe 
it is to all boys, a bewitching study, and 
before the dream had ever entered my 
brain that I, too, should be a soldier 
at no remote day, and take part in great 
battles to be fought on American soil, 
the tales of the spies and scouts of the 
Revolution, of the Hales, the Andres, 
and the Champes, were foremost of all 
in their power to fascinate. I wondered 
then if these pictures were not over- 
drawn, and if men ever lived who could 
dare and suffer as much for any cause as 
did these three, and many others. The 
experience of afew months of active 
campaign was a sufficient answer. I 
learned to look upon the men who were 
employed in the secret service of both 
armies, and who periled their lives al- 
most daily in the discharge of their dif- 
ficult duties, as something more than 
ordinary men, as they assuredly were. 
Many of them were as rough and un- 
couth in their physique as Daniel Boone’s 
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hunters, unlettered and unlearned in the 
language of schools; but they had a 
self-reliance, a cool daring, and a faculty 
of quick perception of human nature 
which is never the offspring of educa- 
tion. They were in many cases bor- 
derers, natives of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Ohio ; men who were 
equally acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the soldiers of both Union and Rebel 
armies, and who could assume either 
character at pleasure. To say that the 
business in which they engaged required 
nerve, is merely to repeat the intuitive 
conviction of every reader who shudders 
over the stories of John Andre and Na- 
than Hale—stories which, to my own 
knowledge, have had numerous counter- 
parts in our late war. To the Generals 
of the contending armies, these men 
were indispensable. The knowledge of 
the position, numbers and probable in- 
tentions of the enemy which they were 
able to obtain, entered largely into the 
plans which were devised at head-quar- 
ters, and in more than one instance 
saved whole armies from defeat, and in- 
dicated correctly where and when suc- 
cessful blows might be struck. It has often 
seemed to me as if such men must be 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the Ma- 
hometan’s creed of fatalism, and must 
look at death as something which no 
act of their own can hasten or bring be- 
fore its appointed time. While in com- 
mand of advanced pickets in the enemy’s 
country, upon more than one occasion, 
I have been called to a distant post to 
scrutinize @ man who sought to pass 
outside. I remember upon one occasion, 
in Western Louisiana, examining a 
horseman, dressed in a suit of shabby 
citizen’s clothing, and looking much like 
an inhabitant of the parish, who pre- 
sented himself at the picket line, with 
the pass of the commanding General. I 
knew the signature, and could not doubt 
its genuineness; but wishing to verify 
the person beyond all doubt, I searched 
his face narrowly, and demanded his 
business. A half-smile came to the cor- 
ners of his resolute mouth, and his keen 
black eyes shot forth a glance of peculiar 
intelligence as he bent down over the 











neck of his sorry-looking horse, and 
asked in a low tone, so that my men 
might not hear him, 

“Captain, have you ever heard of 
, the leader of Banks’ scouts ?” 

“Very often.” I think there wag 
not a soldier or camp-follower in the 
whole Army of the Gulf, who had not 
heard some camp-fire story of this au- 
dacious scout. 

“Well—I am he. I’m bound on a 
little trip up the country; shall prob- 
ably be at Dick Taylor’s head-quarters 
before night. The General wants some 
information, and I think I can get it.” 

I wished him good-luck, and a safe 
return, and he went out into the dark- 
ness on his shambling way. Before the 
twenty-four hours were completed, I 
have no doubt that he was bemoaning 
to the rebel General some ruthless cap- 
ture of his pigs and chickens by the Yan- 
kees, and noting with eyes and ears 
every thing that passed in the camp. 

Under the name of Bernard Bartlett, 
I wish to disguise the personality of a 
young man of not more than twenty- 
three years of age, formerly a private in 
one of the cavalry regiments of Custar’s 
command. Lest his extraordinary story 
should be thought one of the fictions to 
which I have alluded, I am prepared to 
say that from personal knowledge of 
himself and of the military situation in 
the Shenandoah Valley at the time of 
his adventure, I most unhesitatingly 
believe it, and can lend it my full in- 
dorsement. It refers to one of the most 
exciting and important episodes of the 
war—the surprise of Sheridan’s army 
near Cedar Creek, Virginia, on the 
morning of October 19th, 1864, and shows 
how completely a great military disaster 
(as our defeat that morning certainly 
was,) may hinge upon one obscure sol- 
dier. With the wonderful spy system 
which Sheridan organized, and with the 
daring scouts which he had at his head- 
quarters, it has always seemed incom- 
prehensible to me how our Generals 
could have remained in such utter igno- 
rance of the designs and movements of 
the enemy as prevailed among them up- 
on that terrible morning. The rebels 
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were in possession of important informa- 
tion as to our numbers and dispositions, 
and they knew, or claimed to know, that 
Sheridan was absent from his army ; but, 
the false security in which we had en- 
veloped ourselves will be remembered 
by the men of that command. In my 
brigade, as I distinctly remember, orders 
had been issued two days before to dis- 
continue standing to arms before day- 
light; and when the rebel advance 
swooped down upon us from the Mar- 
sanuttan Mountain, in the fogs of that 
October morning, they found a foe asleep 
in his camps. Why was it, we repeat- 
edly asked, after the final glorious result 
of that day, that we could not have had 
some warning, some intimation of this 
fearful surprise? The story of Bernard 
Bartlett was first related to me by him- 
self a year since, and in it I found a full 
answer to this question. I present it as 
an important contribution to the history 
of this, the last battle in the Shenandoah, 
and as a good illustration of the almost 
incredible risks which were constantly 
undertaken by the scouts and spies of 
the armies. 

Bernard was a farmer’s boy before the 
war, and since its close he has returned 
to his home in Niagara county, New 
York, and resumed his useful labors as 
patiently and steadily as hundreds of 
thousands of others, heroes in blue whose 
names will never be known, have also 
done. Bernard is no beauty; there have 
been thousands of sleek, shiny soldiers, 
with straps and without, who could play 
the part of military dandyism much bet- 
ter than could he. He has an ordinary 
common-school education; trips occa- 
sionally in his grammar, and stumbles 
in his speech, and has a thorough con- 
tempt for blacking and paper collars. 
But he has a quiet, resolute way, which 
shows a close observer that he has much 
in reserve, a shrewd, shy manner, and 
an eye which takes note of every thing 
within scope of its vision at a single 
sweep. He told me his story in his 
own direct way; and I prefer to let 
him speak in the first person, preserving 
his language as nearly as possible. 








I don’t know exactly what it was that 
gave General Custar so much confidence 
in me. I have always thought the col- 
onel had something to do with it; for 
he used to send me out every time with 
the skirmishers, for some reason or other. 
The sergeant-major always mentioned 
my name to the captain, until the boys 
repeated the words for a joke, “ Private 
Bartlett and nine men from Company 
C.” One day, shortly after Sheridan 
took command in the Valley, an order 
came down, detailing me for special ser- 
vice at Custar’s head-quarters. I went, 
and found that I was to be a scout for 
the command, to go and come when I 
pleased, outside the pickets or inside, visit 
the people of the country, and pick up 
information whenever I could. It was 
exactly the life that suited me, and I 
went to work with a will. There was 
a kind of freedom in it that pleased me, 
after living three years in the ranks, and 
I don’t think General Custar had any 
reason to complain that I was not active 
enough. I was in the saddle pretty much 
all the time, scouting between the lines, 
and had some escapes and adventures 
which I should like to tell you of sume 
other time. I was well mounted, armed 
with a carbine and two revolvers, and 
sometimes carried an old Confederate 
uniform rolled up in my blue overcoat, 
and strapped to my saddle. ‘Sometimes 
I would ride out in the night, change 
my dress, palm myself off for a rebel 
at the houses of the farmers, and learn 
whatever I could without exciting their 
suspicions. One night I fell in with two 
rebel cavalrymen at a house between 
the lines. The man of the house had 
plenty of apple-jack, and I stayed with 
them half the night, worming out ef 
them all they knew about Early’s army, 
and pretending to drink every time they 
did, until they both rolled under the ta- 
ble; and then I rode back to our lines, 
leading off both their horses, reported to 
the General, and both the Johnnies were 
safe in the hands of our provost-mar- 
shal before morning. But I think that 
adventure I had with the rebels on the 
morning of the Cedar Creek fight, and 
for a week before it, about as curious as 
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any of them. I think it was about the 
12th of October that I went out on a 
scout toward Strasburg. Our army lay 
at that time, you remember, about three 
miles this side of the town, and the 
enemy somewhere near Woodstock, be- 
yond Fisher’s Hill. I went out in the 
night, and had two other men along with 
me; something which I did not usually 
do, but which luckily happened so this 
time. It was hardly dusk yet when we 
rode into Strasburg, and as we rode down 
the street at a brisk gallop, I saw a boy 
run out in a hurry from a house, untie 
two horses, and lead them around to a 
shed back of the house. I understood 
the thing, at once; although I did not 
suppose that any of the rebel scouts 
would be foolhardy enough to be caught 
so near our lines in that shape. But I 
knew that dozens of the girls in all the 
Valley towns had lovers in Early’s army, 
and my experience showed me that they 
often ran great hazards to visit them ; so 
I concluded at once that there were two 
of the Johnnies in the house. I sent 
one of my comrades round to look after 
the horses, left another in charge of ours 
at the door, and dismounted myself and 
walked in without knocking. I sup- 
pose we made noise enough to alarm 
our victims, for as I walked across the 
hall I heard a shuffling and bustling 
about, and when I opened the door of 
the first room, there were only two girls, 
and handsome ones too, sitting quietly 
by the table, knitting stockings. They 
looked rather frightened, though. 

I took off my cap and made one of 
my awkward bows. 

“Excuse me, ladies,” I said, “ but I 
came to see your visitors.” 

“What visitors?” says one of them, 
fighting shy, and trying to look innocent. 

“The Johnny Grays, of course, ma’am, 
who ride these horses outside.” 

“We haven't any visitors,” says the 
other, bridling up. “Those horses are 
ours; my brother has just this minute 
saddled them for sister and I to ride to 
Woodstock.” 

“ Sorry to disbelieve you,” I said, “ but 
Ive always noticed that the Virginia 
ladies never ride with two stirrups. You 














needn’t make any noise: I know you've 
got two rebel soldiers here, and I mean 
they shall make General Custar’s ac- 
quaintance. Don’t disturb yourselves in 
the least ; I'll go and find them.” 

I took the candle from the table, and 
started for the door leading into an inner 
room, with a cocked revolver in my 
hand. They followed me, the older of 
the two insisting that her sick grand- 
mother was in that room, and that no 
gentleman would think of searching it. 

“T wouldn’t be sure I am a gentle- 
man,” I said. “I’m only a private in 
the New York cavalry. However, that 
room must be searched.” I threw open 
the door and presented the pistol at the 
bed. “Come out of that now,” I says, 
“or Pll spoil your bed-clothes. There’s 
two more of my kind out doors, and 
you’'l] save time and whole skins by 
moving quick.” 

At that they threw off the covers and 
jumped out; two good-looking young 
fellows, dressed in blue, but with not 
another Yankee look about them. They 
acted a little sheepish, but laughed and 
gave up their pistols without any non- 
sense. I didn’t want to be hard on 
them, so I gave them three minutes to 
say their farewells, and stepped just out- 
side the door, so as not to see their 
kissing performances. My ears were 
open, though, and I must say I have 
heard pistol volleys that were not so 
loud. However, we mounted them on 
their own horses, and took them back to 
Custar, leaving the poor girls sobbing at 
the door. I hope the fellows escaped 
all the dangers of the war; and I think, 
I should like an invite to their weddings. 

Well, I delivered the prisoners to 
Custar’s provost-marshal. He examined 
them thoroughly, but they had no papers, 
except a ragged pass which one of them 
carried in his boot. It had Jubal 
Early’s name on the bottom of it, writ- 
ten in his own hand, and it read some- 
thing like this: 

Heap-Qrs. ARMY OF THE VALLEY, } 

near Charlestown, Aug. 15, 1864. 
All Confederate guards and pickets allow 
private Drake Dewey, —th Alabama Volun- 
teers, to pass mounted at all hours. 
JuBAL Earty, Gen’l Com’d’g. 
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The. provost tried to pump them; 
but they were shrewd enough to hold 
their tongues, and not a word could he 
get from them, except that they belonged 
to the Alabama Volunteers, and to 
Early’s army. Some of the staff gath- 
ered around while he was questioning 
them; and I was standing quite near 
the man who had carried the pass. 
The provost-marshal looked from one 
to the other of us, and suddenly slapped 
his leg, with a loud exclamation. 

“ By thunder, here’s something queer !” 
he said. “ Evans, Newton, Roberts !— 
all of you, come here. Now look at. 
those two, and tell me if you ever saw 
a more striking resemblance.” 

They looked at us and fairly shouted 
with surprise. For five minutes they 
stood looking at us, comparing feature 
by feature, and each of them declaring 
that the resemblance was perfect. 

“ Well, Johnny, this is queer,” I said, 
speaking to my double, as they all said 
he was. “Let us be acquainted. My 
name is Bernard Bartlett. Is yours 
really Drake Dewey? I used to know 
some Deweys in Alabama, years ago.” 

He said yes; his name was correctly 
given in the pass. That was all I 
wanted to know, and I chuckled some 
over the way I took to be certain of it. 
Most likely if I had put the question 
abruptly, he would have refused to tell. 
That night I lay infty tent, and planned 
a scheme which I had often wanted to 
execute, and which I now saw a good 
chance to carry out. Bold, and reck- 
less almost, as I had been, I had never 
yet been inside the rebel army, although 
more than once within their pickets. I 
believe I was not foolhardy, and had 
made up my mind never to take a risk 
unless there was a good chance of mek- 
ing something by it. Up to this time, I 
had never seen a reasonable prospect of 
my going right into the lion’s den, as 
you might say, without being hung fora 
spy within the first hour; but now there 
was a chanceof success which I grasped 
at once; the more promptly, perhaps, 
because I knew that our Generals had 
no reliable information about the reén- 
forcements which it was supposed Early 





had obtained from Lee since the battle 
of Winchester. When I first saw the 
pass, with Eurly’s name on it, something 
of this kind occurred to me; but when 
afterward I discovered the resemblance 
between the rebel and myself, I began 
to think there was something almost 
providential about it. To be sure, there 
were grave chances to be taken which 
could not be guarded against ; but after 
thinking it all over, and weighing every 
thing that could be said for and against, 
I found my mind made up to go. What 
I told the rebel scout about visiting Ala- 
bama was true: I had been there, and 
knew something about the country and 
the people. This knowledge encouraged 
me very little, for to offset it was the 
risk of meeting some one who might 
have known me there. But I thoughta 
bold face and my experience would carry 
me through safe; and they did, as you 
shall hear, 

The next morning I submitted my 
plan at head-quarters, and it was ap- 
proved at once. Mr. Drake Dewey was 
compelled to change clothes with me, 
much against his will, for he now began 
to understand me, and I mounted his 
horse, and with the pass and his arms, 
rode away on my adventure. I had 
tried to anticipate every thing that 
might by any possibility happen to me 
before I found myself within our lines 
again, and to prepare myself for any 
emergency. It was a bright, clear 
morning, and I rode briskly southward, 
passing through Strasburg, where I no- 
ticed the two girls sitting by the win- 
dow, looking sad and lonesome. I rode 
straight down the pike, without seeing 
a single horseman from either side, until 
within three miles of Woodstock, as 
near as I could calculate. Then some- 
body called to me to halt, and I dis- 
covered half a dozen rebel cavalry under 
ashed. I rode toward them, but was 
stopped again. 

“Halt! Who are you?” 

“Dewey,” I answered, thinking it 
likely that an advanced party like this 
would know the name. 

“Yes —that’s him!” two or three 
cried out, and I joined them under the 
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shed. They all seemed to recognize me 
as Drake Dewey, and gathered around, 
inquiring eagerly for Bascomb. I told 
them that he had fallen into the hands 
of the Yankees, and I had had a narrow 
escape; and showed them a ball-hole 
through the skirt of the jacket, which I 
had made before leaving camp. Then 
I told them I had important news, 
which must be carried to camp imme- 
diately, and two of them volunteered to 
go with me. So I found myself known 
as a rebel soldier, and riding to the rebel 
camp with rebel comrades. We were 
stopped several times on the way by 
rebel guards, when we had to show our 
passes, mine proving perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every instance. Twice I met 
soldiers who nodded to me with, “ How 
are you, Drake ?” and the inquiries for 
Bascomb were repeated. I gathered 
enough along the way to satisfy me that 
Dewey and Bascomb were both expert 
scouts attached to General Early’s head- 
quarters, and that both had left Wood- 
stock the morning before, with the in- 
tention of getting inside the Union lines. 

“ The head-quarters are over there on 
the hill to the left,” one of my compan- 
ions said. “They were changed last 
night.” 

They left me, and I’ rode straight up 
through the camp to the head-quarter 
tents, dismounted, and asked the orderly 
to admit me. “I am Drake Dewey,” J 
said, “one of the scouts.” He went 
inside and spoke to the General, and I 
was immediately ushered into the pres- 
ence of the “ Bad Old Man,” as they 
called him. He was sitting by a camp 
table, calculating with a pencil and pa- 
per. Looking up, he fixed his keen eye 
on me, and said: 

“You are one of the two that I saw 
last night? Yes? Then tell me every 
thing that has happened to you, and all 
you have discovered.” 

I repeated over the story that I had 
pretty well prepared in my mind. It 
was, that Bascomb and I had fallen in 
with a federal cavalry patrol, just north 
of Strasburg, about dusk; that he was 
taken prisoner, and that I had saved 





myself by a hard ride, the Yankees pur- 


suing me to Fisher’s Hill, and firing at 
me repeatedly. The General seemed 
disappointed that I could tell him no 
more, and wished to know if I had 
talked with the people of Strasburg. I 
said, yes. Well—did they say any thing 
about Sheridan? Had he gone to Wash- 
ington ?—and did they think the Sixth 
corps was in the valley yet? I told 
him that I had discovered nothing what- 
ever, and that the people knew, or pre- 
tended to know, nothing about the Yan- 
kee army. He seemed more disappoint- 
ed by my reply, and after two or three 
more questions, dismissed me. If I had 
been driven hard, I suppose I should 
have invented something ; but as it was, 
I got off without telling a word, truth 
or lies, about our army. You may be- 
lieve I felt much more comfortable after 
I found myself outside the tent. 

This was about a week before the 
19th. I went to work carefully and 
cautiously, learned the names and faces 
of everybody around head-quarters, found 
out what was generally expected of me, 
and began to observe every thing and 
remember what I saw and heard. After 
three days, I was satisfied that the impo- 
sition was so perfect that I need have 
no fear for myself, and so commenced 
to ride around among the camps. It 
was not long before I saw that something 
unusual was afoot. I learned that two 
or three new divisidtis had just come up 
from Staunton, and I concluded from the 
looks of all the camps that there were 
not less than twenty thousand men pres- 
ent. One day a Union safeguard was 
brought in, who had been protecting 
some property near Strasburg. He was 
asked the same questions that I had 
been, and declared that Sheridan was 
absent, and that the Sixth corps had 
left for Grant’s army the week before. 
He told just half the truth: the Sixth 
were still with Sheridan, as I well knew. 
The man was most likely one of those 
stupid younkers who never pretend to 
know much. However, I believe that 
General Early had made up his mind, 
before, that the Sixth corps had left, and 
that this man’s report confirmed his be- 
lief. That night I listened in a safe 
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place outside his tent, and heard him 
and his Generals arranging the plan of 
an attack on the Union position. They 
talked it over just as it happened after- 
ward; that the army should cross the 
Shenandoah, leaving a reserve to bring 
the artillery down the pike, at the right 
time, creep around the Marsanutten, 
cross the river in rear of our left, and 
attack before daylight. I wanted to 
laugh at the whole plan, at first, it 
seemed so absurd and impossible; but 
as they continued to discuss it, I began 
to think that it was one of those fool- 
hardy exploits which our people would 
never suspect, and which might, perhaps, 
succeed where a less risky plan would 
be certain to fail. At all events, I grew 
alarmed, the more I heard of it, and re- 
solved to leave for the Union lines as 
speedily as possible. It was now Mon- 
day ; the movement was to begin the 
very next night, and I had need to be 
stirring. But here I was foiled in every 
direction. Not a man was allowed to 
leave camp; the guards were doubled, 
the pickets strengthened, and every pre- 
caution taken to guard against desertion. 
I felt sure that, even if I could elude 
the camp-guard, the pickets would not 
let me out on my pass, and that I might 
expose myself to suspicion by trying at 
this time. So I kept perfectly still; 
and you can imagine what anxiety I 
felt as the work of #preparation went on 
all about me, and I heard the attack 
discussed every hour. Like myself, most 
of the soldiers thought it was foolhardy ; 
but I knew they would fight well enough, 
for all that. 

You were on the ground, and know 
something about that attack. Kershaw’s 
division had the advance, and they moved 
out a little after dark and crossed the 
river. I rode with g small detachment 
of scouts that were thrown ahead; and 
a difficult and tedious time we had of 
it. We passed some places that a horse- 
man could not safely ride over, and then 
we had to dismount and lead the ani- 
mals around; and it was within two 
hours of daylight before we crossed the 
river again. At some points we could 
hear the Union pickets talking together, 











and stamping their feet to keep warm, 
My heart sunk as I saw thousands upon 
thousands of the rebel infantry wading 
across the river, and silently forming in 
heavy columns, with a whole brigade 
front. Here they were, exactly in rear 
of the Eighth corps, and our men sleep- 
ing in their camps as quietly as if noth- 
ing unusual was to happen. 

Well—what did happen you know 
better than I. By this time I had got 
desperate, and had almost determined 
to break away at a gallop, when General 
Kershaw sent an order for a dozen of 
the scouts to go forward and find whether 
there were any pickets right in front. 
If challenged, we were to answer, “ Of- 
ficer of the Day,’ and one of us ride 
forward and show his blue coat. I was 
one of the dozen; and as we spread out 
in advancing, I got over to the right, and 
slipped uway in the darkness. I rode 
straight for the pike, calculating that 
there was half an hour yet befere day- 
light, and that something might be done 
if I could find General Wright. Perhaps 
it might have been better if I had ridden 
straight to Crook; but every moment 
was precious now, and I thought of 
nothing but getting the whole army 
aroused. I dashed up to Wright’s head- 
quarters, and found them perfectly quiet, 
with nothing stirring but a single guard 
before the tents. A sleepy staff-officer 
thrust his head out and asked, “‘ What’s 
up af 

I was so full of excitement that I 
could hardly speak, and very likely I 
acted a little wild. 

“The whole rebel army will attack 
us in twenty minutes!” I replied. “ Let 
me see General Wright, and I'll tell him 
all about it.” 

“ You're drunk or crazy, man; I don’t 
clearly know which,” the officer said. 
“Go to your regiment, or I'll hand you 
over to the provost-marshal.” 

I protested that I was in my sober 
senses, and urged to be allowed to see 
General Wright so loudly, that the noise 
awoxe him, and his head, too, was thrust 
out. 

“ What's all this row about ?” he said. 

I told him the whole story in less 
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than half a minute, and assured him 
that the rebel advance was all in order 
of battle at that moment on Crook’s 
left, waiting for daylight to begin the 
attack ; and he merely laughed at me. 

“ You’ve probably been scared out of 
your senses by a guerrilla,” he said. 
“Go to your regiment.” 

So there I was, left all alone, with 
the full knowledge of what was going 
to happen in fifteen minutes, and no- 
body would credit me! I can’t say 
now that I blame them; I presume if 
I had been the guard before the tents, I 
should have doubted the soberness of a 
man who would come in and make such 
a report. But it was true—fearfully 
true; and I think they began to believe 
me before they had taken forty winks 
more ! 

There was just one more chance— 
one faint, desperate chance. Custar 
would believe me; and remounting my 
horse, I plied whip and spur, and gal- 
loped over the rough, hilly ground to- 
ward the extreme right, where the cay- 
alry was encamped. It was almost two 
miles from Wright’s to Custar’s head- 
quarters, and I might have known there 
was no hope. I had not reached the 
right of the Sixth corps, and daylight 
had not come, when I heard that first 
terrible volley from Kershaw’s leading 
brigade, followed by the cheers of the 
rebels us they burst in on the silent 
camps of the Eighth corps, and drove 
the men like sheep before them, making 
prisoners by the hundreds. I .looked 
back once from the high ground, over 
beyond the pike, and saw the flash of 
their rifles through the fog, and heard 
their cheers and yells as they swept 
down upon the Nineteenth corps, which 
was hurrying into line to meet their on- 
set. I found General Custar as quickly 
as I could, and told him my story in a 
few words. He dispatched a staff-officer 
to General Wright with the report; but 
the officer did not find him where I had 


left him. The General and his staff had . 


left in a hurry, and the enemy were in 
possession of the ground where we had 
our conversation. 

I did not begin to tell the story of 





that bloody battle, and don’t mean to 
now. We were badly whipped, in the 
morning, and driven off from the pike, 
the hills, and clear back to the woods, 
The cavalry went with the rest, and 
made little show till afternoon. Then 
the tide turned with Sheridan’s coming, 
and we went into them with new spirit, 
and changed the fortunes of the day, 
I fought with the cavalry all the after- 
noon, and was one of the foremost in 
hunting down the flying rebels. And 
now, after you have heard all this, you 
can judge for yourself whether we need 
have been so wretchedly whipped that 
morning if my story had been listened 
to as you have listened to it. 
James Franklin Fitte. 





IN A BIN. 


Y friends call me an odd man be- 

cause I have a liking for the com- 
pany and conversation of ragged and 
uncouth men, the poor wretches whom 
I encounter on the streets, and whom, by 
the promise of a warm meal or good 
liquor, I seduce into the comforts of a 
restaurant or the charities of my own 
room. Once comfortably ensconced with 
these ragamuffins, I manage to draw from 
them the frightful and sometimes won- 
drous stories of their lives, which I 
write down in my book of “ Poor Men,” 
and read at times when my soul is heavy 
with misery. There js a world of wis- 
dom to be derived from these narratives, 
and thus far I have found in their peru- 
sal a panacea for my own woes, so 
much are they belittled by the comparison. 
I seek out only poor men’s histories; 
the rich can take care of themselves. 
I find pleasure as well as puin in thus 
transcribing these sorrowful stories, re- 
vealing, as they often do, more startling 
incidents than is usually conceived by 
the fertile brains of imaginative novel- 
ists. Because I do these things I am 
called an odd man, sometimes a mo- 
nomaniac—all of which I acknowledge. 
By this little explanation the public 
will undersiand why I came to know 
the story of Bob Campbell. How I 
came to know it is easily written. 
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One night, coming out of the theater, 
I saw a man vigilantly watching the 
“ gutter-rats,” “roughs” and workmen 
pushing and crowding out of the gallery 
exit. He was a thin, haggard, whisker- 
ed fellow, with a wild glare in his eyes, 
hair uncombed, and a liberal sprinkling 
of shavings over his wrinkled clothes. 
Leaning against a lamp-post, the crowd, 
as it surged heavily along, jostled him 
from his position, and I saw, by his 
empty coat-sleeve, that his left arm was 
gone. There was something peculiar 
about the man, perhaps the painful 
eagerness of look and manner he ex- 
hibited, that caused me to lounge against 
the building and wait for results. The 
crowd dispersed, and the man and I 
were left together. 

“Were you looking for some:one ?” 
I inquired, stepping into the light. His 
wild eyes scanned my person from hat 
to boots. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“A friend ?” 

“ An old acquaintance,” and he turn- 
ed away from me. 

“Stop a minute,” I said, seeing his 
annoyance. “I am called a queer fellow, 
and you must excuse me if I ask if you 
would like a good warm supper ?” 

“T am hungry,” he answered, energeti- 
cally, and moistening his lips with his 
tongue. 

“ And thirsty ?” 

“Very?” 

“You shall have something to eat 
and drink, upon one condition.” 

“Well !” 

“ That you tell me how you lost your 
arm.” 

“Are you a detective, mister?” he 
suspiciously demanded. 

“ No.” 

“Then I'll go with you, thank you,” 
and he began to brush the shavings 
from his clothes, and to clumsily smooth 
the unkempt hair. 

There was a restaurant close by, 
where I ordered @ substantial meal for 
my guest. ‘Phat finished, and with a 
pitcher of something warm within his 
reach, he told the following story, begin- 
ning in a moralizing strain, and stop- 
Vou. II.—11. 





ping at times to fill his glass from the 
pitcher, or to walk the little compart- 
ment with a nervous step that seemed 
to ease his heart a little. I did not in- 
terrupt him to question or comment on 
his story, told in a deep base voice, with 
a broad accent that made the interview 
strangely musical. His narrative, pruned 
of many inaccuracies of expression, be- 
gan as follows: 

“Tf, as I have somewhere read, (and 
I have read a little.) man’s life is made 
up of accidents, then the history of my 
life would, I think, prove the truth of 
that assertion, for I am scarcely out of 
one trouble, great or small, before ano- 
ther treads on its heels and trips me up. 
I ama poor man, always have been 
one; if poverty has any blessings, any 
salve for the ragged wounds it gives to 
ragged men and women, I know little or 
nothing of them. 

“T have seen women string beads; 
black and white and red and blue beads, 
held on a needle for a second, then 
pushed downwards to make room for 
more. That is the way the thread of 
my life has been strung with troubles,. 
and there’s been very little of the pure 
white among that kind of beads. It’s 
been tawny white and sooty white, 
and jet black, and bruised green, and. 
blue, but little that was pure and un- 
soiled; no beads of amber, pearl or 
gold. 

“T’m not complaining; for years of 
trouble have ruined that miserable way 
of relief. After thirty years of conflict 
with the world, I am like a blind man 
in a fight; everybody hits me when I 
don’t see ’em; accidents and incidents. 
bruise body and soul, and I can’t see 
whence they come or whither they go.. 
What’s the use of such a fellow as I am ? 
He’s of no use to any one—not even 
himself. 

“You wanted to know how I lost my 
arm. Shouldn’t you think that was a 
pretty bad misfortuge ? I count that as 
one of the dingy white beads of my life ; 
for, though I lost my arm, I saved my 
life, and I cling te life as if it were full 
of happiness. This may seem unreason- 
able, yet it’s natural. 
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“If it hadn’t been for England and 
Chicago, I don’t think my left sleeve 
would be empty. There’s a riddle you 
can’t guess. No one can guess it who 
doesn’t know my whole life; and I’m 
the only one who knows it’s alphabet 
from A to—well! almost to Z, for I 
don’t think I’ve many more years to live. 

“ Perhaps you'll not think much of my 
riddle when the story’s told; but you 
mustn’t forget that it cost me my arm, 
and you'd place a big price upon your 
arm—yes! upon a little bit of your 
s..ue finger! Mine was a dear adven- 
ture therefore; but, through it I got 
something I can’t sell; nor can I buy 
that which went for nothing. I’ve said 
that if it hadn’t been for England and 
Chicago I should have what I have not, 
and should not have what I have—a 
dangling sleeve. To make this plain I 
must go back ten years or so, to show 
how the whole thing happened. 

“My parents, buxom, hale and cheer- 
ful couple, with a heartiness of life and 
living that sweetened their food with 
wholesome flavor, were small farmers 
in England. They were poor and had 
six children. Children are the teeth of 
poverty and bite hard. But my good 
parents kept cheerful and worked hard 
and the teeth stopped biting after a 
while. My mother used to say that her 
children kept her alive ; because as long 
as they were dependent upon her she 
couldn’t give up; and when they became 
independent she could not get out of the 
old habits. Anyhow, they had the 
children, of whom I was the eldest. 
When I was about twenty-two years old 
I came to the conclusion that I had 
milked the cows and held the plow and 
trampled in its furrows about long 
enough to prove that I couldn’t succeed 
in life in such a way. It’s the hardest 
kind of an existence, this farm-work, and 
I’ve always wondered how young men 
of spirit could endure its dullness when 
they were working fgr somebody besides 
themselves. Shine and storm bring no 
relief; and finally the boy grows up to 
be a man, with mighty little spirit, and 
whose thoughts are all for plowing and 
sowing the ground and getting out of it 





food enough to fill the stomach of those 
belonging to him. I thought it would 
be with me as with my father and his 
father, and for generations of fathers and 
sons. 

“ Even now I can not decide whether 
I was right or wrong in going to another 
country. At that time we had lots of 
stories of how poor people thrived in 
America; how they had a little ease 
and comfort and independence in that 
country before they died. Here and 
there I had managed to save a little 
money, and I resolved to leave the home 
folk and go to America, believing that 
I should not fail of success. The old 
people had children to comfort and care 
for them while I was gone. Ah! those 
were grand hopes of mine! And you 
see me, now! 

“Tt was all arranged among ourselves; 
and father, out of his little savings, gave 
me money which I was to return to 
him if I got along finely in my new 
home. But I did not intend to set out 
on this long and lonesome journey with- 
out taking with me, as my wife, a little 
fair-haired lass; as modest and indus- 
trious a girl as could be found in the 
country. This lass was Bessie Tillott. 
One day I spoke out my love. 

“* Bessie, dear, will you go to America 
with me? Do you love me enough for 
that ?” 

“ She put her arms about my neck and 
looked up into my face with her great 
hazel eyes. 

“* Robert,’ she said, ‘I will go with 
thee anywhere, and be glad all the 
time.’ Then she kissed me. 

“* But Bessie, girl, I’m poor, you know. 
And there’s the great ocean to be crossed. 
When that’s betwixt us and the old folks, 
we'll be among strangers, and have much 
to suffer. There’s hard work to be done, 


, and worst of all, there’s tearful loneli- 


ness and home-sickness. Eh! Bess, can 
you bear hunger in many a way? 
“«Try me! Tl go with thee, Rob, 
and help thee all I cdn, and be a good 
wife’ I knew she was as true as 
steel. 
“ One night, going home from a visit 





to Bess, I met Tom Brinton. He was 
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waiting for me at the big elm just by the 
turn in the road. An idle fellow, given 


he had more money than any one in his 
station of life. Where he got his money 
was uncertain. Learned in horses and 
jockeying, he had a knack of tickling 
the pride of owners of nice nags in the 
neighborhood. He was not a handsome 
fellow by any means; but his smart 
ways and speeches made him a favorite 
with many of both sexes. The way I 
came to know him was because we 
lived within a mile of each other and 
met on the highway and at country fairs 
and frolics. I had seen him, too, a half- 
dozen times at Tillott’s house during pre- 
vious years. I had never liked, only 
endured him, knowing him as a very 
muscular fellow, a good wrestler and no 
mean player with his fists; in fact, a 
bully, as you call that kind of a man in 
this country. He was sitting on a log 
by the road-side. 

“¢Good-evening, Bob, he said, as I 
came opposite him. ‘ Going away soon, 
I hear.’ 

“*A fortnight hence, I replied, not 
stopping in my walk. Seeing this, he 
jumped up from-the log and came after 
me. 

“Stop, Bob,’ he commanded. ‘Stop! 
I’ve something to say to you; and I 
want to say it to-night, now, because 
I’m going away in the morning.’ 

“¢ Well, what is it? I said, stopping. 
‘I’m in a hurry.’ 

“«Yes, yes! And you are truly going 
to America ?” he asked once more in a 
musing sort of way, and looking at me 
from toe to head. ‘ And—and—con- 
found you! is Bess going with you? 
angrily. 

“<*YesP 

“<TDo you know, Bob Campbell, that 
I loved that girl, that I love her now? 
and she said—’ e 

“« There, there, don’t tell me your se- 
crets! I cried, with a wish in my heart 
to get peaceably away from the fellow, 
who, it was plain to me, had been drink- 
ing. 
“¢ But I will tell thee. Why not lis- 





ten quietly until I've done. I loved her 


and told her so. And she refused me; 
but she did not tell me she loved you. 
That I found out yesterday. She threw 
me off for your baby-face and the few 
pounds you’ve begged or— 

“top ! I commanded, pushing him 
away from me. ‘I'll hear no more 
such vile stuff” and I walked off. But, 
I had not gone three steps when I felt 
his arms clasped around my waist, hold- 
ing my arms close to my side. 

“*¢ You shall hear me, curse you!’ he 
shouted, close to my ear. ‘I’ve waited for 
you, to tell you that I hate you——hate you 
because you're going to take away from 
me the only woman on earth I can love. 
You needn’t try to get away. Be still, 
or I'll kill you. So long as I live you 
will have an enemy. You'd better re- 
member that.’ 

“ Just then I heard the rumbling of a 
wagon coming toward us. He heard it 
too, and for a minute stood and listened. 
Then with an vath, he suddenly whirled 
me around and struck me three heavy 
blows full in the face with bis huge fist, 
knocking me senseless to the ground. 
When I opened my eyes again a farmer, 
a neighbor of ours, had my head on his 
knee and was wiping the blood from my 
face; the rascal had given me one blow 
that had cut open my cheek, and left a 
mark until this day. Tom Brinton had 
run like a deer across the fields, the far- 
mer said. Anyhow, that was the last 
seen of him in the neighborhood as long 
as I remained. Bess and I were mar- 
ried and came to America as happy and 
loving a couple as ever crossed the wa- 
ters. When I landed in New York my 
pocket was picked of all my money— 
the few pounds I had saved to buy me 
a little land—and I was friendless. It 
was an awful time that followed, sir.” 

The poor fellow seemed overcome by 
the memory. The perspiration beaded 
his forehead, his eyes filled with tears 
and he nervously fingered the glass that 
still contained a few drops of liquor. 
Then, with a determined effort showing 
itself in his compressed lips, with a gulp- 
ing noise in his throat and a dash of his 
arm across his face he struggled with his 
feelings to continue the story. 
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“ After this misfortune, I tried to obtain 

work. Now and then I got a job that 
gave me enough to buy us a little food. 
But what could I, a farmer and a far- 
mer’s son, do in a great city that meeded 
artisans, not farmers? It was # hard 
and bitter struggle for life. I had just 
got a place as porter, at good wages, 
when—when—my dear, darling Bessie 
—when she—she died.” 

His groans and tears and sighs mas- 
tered his firmness and he bowed his 
head upon the table. [ could under- 
stand the loneliness of his life, and that 
the dead wife was a being worshiped 
above all else in the world. It seemed 
so cruel of me to obtain from my guest 
so sorrowful a story, to recall memories 
so fragrant with keen, undying grief, 
that I placed my hand upon the head of 
the weeper, and tried, by,words of sym- 
pathy and of cheer, to lead him away 
from the sad story of his life and leave 
it untold. But after a little while he 
raised his head, the face white and the 
eyes tearful. 

“You must excuse me this weakness,” 
he said. “It is nothing new. I suffer 
every day, as now. I can not forget 
my darling. Only when I’m dead will 
the trouble end, and the heart-ache stop, 
and the tears be unshed. It doesn’t 
seem right, perhaps, for a poor man to 
nurse his sorrow forso many years. Yet, 
many a man does it, and no one knows 
it but himself. One can not forget the 
happiness and misery of the past; the 
memory of them grows upon him like 
a cloud. I ask God that it may soon 
end.” 

For a little while he was silent, his 
eyes closed and his lips moving as if in 
prayer. 

“ After Bessie’s death,” he continued, 
with a shudder, “I took to liquor just 
to stop thinking, to have an easy spell. 
But, I only made matters worse, and final- 
ly, after a touch of the tremens, I went 
on board ship and sailed to Cape Town 
in Africa. It was five years before I got 
back to America. I was tired of sailing 
and of life; but not having the coward- 
ice to commit suicide, though I was al- 
ways wishing myself dead, I struggled 








along as of old, to get my daily bread. 
Drifting hither and thither, working a 


week in one place, a month in another,- 


I finally brought up as a laborer in an 
elevator in Chicago. It is not nice work, 
I must say ; but one grows to be proud 
of the great things that dot the wharves 
along the nasty creek. To me an ele- 
vator always seemed a monster, restless 
with a hungry life; and we poor fellows 
did nothing but tend to its wants, run- 
ning up stairs and down stairs through 
clouds of choking dust, and deafened 
with the din of rattling machinery—no 
light job, sir, I can assure you, seeing 
that an elevator is seven, eight, ten sto- 
ries high, and big enough to hold the 
houses of a small village. Ah, they are 
wonderful things, those elevators! And 
now that I am away from them I feel 
the strength of their size, and what a 
little thing I was insucha place. Then, 
the rattle of the cups going up or down 
with their fill of grain made music to 
my ears, and started many a queer 
thought in my mind as I went through 
my hours of day or night work. It was 
strange to see how quick their armies 
of banded cups would drink to empti- 
ness a car or vessel loaded with grain, 
and carry it up to giddy hights to be 
tumbled into huge bins. These bins, 
sir, are forty to sixty feet deep, and fun- 
nel-shaped at the bottom, where there is 
a sort of valve or gate, which, when 
opened, lets the grain into a spout. If 
the gate is opened when a bin has 
six or seyen thousand bushels in ii, you 
can judge, sir, that there would be a 
whirlpool that would suck down the 
strongest man to a horrible death. Won- 
derful, terrible monsters are these eleva- 
tors, With their humps of houses on their 
roofs, their awkward spouts, their dizzy 
hights, and dismal, dusty chasms of 
empty bins. It makes me sick to think 
of them flow.” 

The man really did look a little whiter 
in the face, and nervougly fingered the 
empty sleeve of his jacket; but he was 
over with the feeling in a minute, and 
went on with his story: 

“T had been at work about a week in 
one of the largest of these elevators, 
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when, one afternoon, I was sent, in com- 
pany with another laborer—a big, whis- 
kered, swearing, ruffian fellow—to tend | 
to a bin that was about to be emptied. | 
We were sitting on the edge of the bin, 
waiting for the grain to run, when my | 
companion, who seemed to be under the 
influence of liquor, called out : 

“¢T say, Mike? 

“As I have said, the fellow was a 
ruffian in appearance. He seemed to 
have quite a liking for me, as he tried 
to be with me in my work as much as 
possible; but I couldn’t bear him, and 
did every thing to be rid of him. He 
knew my name well enough, and it an- 
gered me to have him call me in this 
way; so I said, sharply, 

“*My name is not Mike 

“¢How should I know? he asked, 
looking angrily into my face, as if he 
wished to make me quarrel with him. 

“¢ You have heard it more than once,’ 
I said. ‘ You know very well what it is, 
Joe, and there’s no sense in giving a man 
a name as doesn’t belong to him.’ 

“*Then don’t call me Joe! That 
ain’t my name. It’s a counterfeit. I’m 
Tom, which is a better name.’ 

“ He had a piece of chalk in his hand, 
and began to print with it on the big 
beam where we were sitting. T—o—m, 
T-—o-m, T-o—m, he scratched in large, 
scraggly letters, all the while looking at 
me from under his heavy eyebrows. 
Then he made a B, and rubbed his 
hand across it as soon as it was made. 

“*¢ Bob, it’s a long way down there,’ 
pointing into the half-filled bin. 

“* Twenty feet, perhaps.’ 

“ <*Twouldn’t kill a man, the fall, eh? 
—moving closer to me. 

“*No? 

“< But it’s as good as water to drown 
him if the grain be moving and the 
dust and chaff flying ? 

“«< He wouldn’t live long, that is sure!’ 

“«Then go down there! he yelled, 








giving mea blow and a push that hurled 
me headlong from my seat. ‘ Go down 


} 


| 


there! stay there! die there! rot there! | 


Bob Campbell ; and don’t forget, when | 


you're a-dying, that Tom Brinton sent | 


you.’ 


“The fall didn’t hurt me a bit, and I 


began to crawl toward the rope-ladder 


hanging against the side of the bin, 
thanking God that the grain hadn’t be- 
gun to move, else I'd be a dead man in 
no time. But as soon as the ruffian saw 
what I was after, he went round and 
pulled up the ladder. 

“* Let that alone ’ I shouted, feeling 
how little hope of escape I had with 
the ladder out of my reach. He laughed, 
and flung the ropes over a beam. 

“*Do you mean to murder me? I 
cried. 

“*No! I’m going to leave you there, 
Bob. You've fallen in, you see. That'll 
be the verdict when they find your 
body. You'll want your shovel, man, 
to make the thing look natural. Til 
throw it to you in a minute.’ 

“JT felt quite sure that it was so dark 
in the bin that he couldn’t see me very 
plainly, if at all; and that he would try 
to hit me with the shovel. I crawled 
close to the side with one cheek against 
the wood; looking up I could see him 
directly above me, peering down into 
the gloom, and with the shovel in his 
outstretched arm ready to spear at me 
as if I were a fish. There followed a 
stillness that continued for five minutes, 
during which he stood on his guard. 
Suddenly I heard the muffled rattle of 
machinery and felt a strange power pull- 
ing at my feet, while my whole body 
seemed to be sliding gently down a bot- 
tomless pit. In an instant I knew 
what was happening. 

“ The grain was running. 

“T madly flung out my arms, and my 
fingers clutched one of the upright 
beams, AsI drew myself up against 
the receding torrent I heard a laugh 
above me and the words, 

“* Remember Bessie Tillott, Bob Camp- 
bell, and that I loved her, and the words 
I spoke to you by the big elm! Good- 
by : 

“When I looked up the man was gone 
from my sight. I don’t know exactly 
how I managed to climb that huge 
beam. I think there were nails here 
and there that helped my feet and hands; 
for after I was rescued my body was 
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found to be covered from head to foot 
with great gashes or scratches, Any- 
how, slowly and painfully I managed to 
reach the top, and threw my left arm over 
the edge of the bin, and gasped for breath. 
Then, when I was so near to safety, to 
hope, to life, I felt a horrible, sickening 
blow upon my arm—a blow from some- 
thing neither dull nor sharp. I seemed 
to feel the cutting of the flesh and to 
hear the breaking of the bone. The 
arm, battered and broken, lost its grasp 
and I fell back into the darkness and 
horror of the bin. Hardly had I touch- 
ed ‘the yielding wheat when my shovel 
was thrown from above and struck with- 
in a few inches of my head. Though 
my arm hurt me terribly I didn’t faint. 
I was helpless. The dust was stifling. 
The grain was whirling and tumbling 
and hissing as it slid toward the vortex 
afew feet distant. I heard the mur- 
mur of machinery in motion and the 
rushing sound of the wheat as it poured 
into the spout. Where I lay the grain 
had not yet begun to move into the lit- 
tle whirlpool ; but I knew it would only 
be a minute or two before I should be 
tossing and struggling in that treacher- 
ous quicksand, and then, stifled, mutilat- 
ed and dead, at the spout. The dust 
seemed to circle above me and leave me 
@ little air to gasp. 

“Lying thus, hopeless and helpless, a 
carelessness of death came upon me. 
My life came to me again in all its de- 
tails, its joys and sorrows. I had visions 
of green fields, and heard the soft gur- 
gle of brooks and the songs of birds 
and the rustling of leaves. Then Bes- 
sie’s sweet face, as it was when we were 
married, smiling and pretty with dim- 
ples, seemed to be above and close to 
mine as if waiting for a kiss as in the 
olden time before she was taken from 
me. I forgot all else but her face. I 
had only a consciousness that I was go- 
ing to her, that she was waiting for my 
release that she might go with me on 
the last great journey. It seemed as if 
the great Relief would never come and 
give me to my darling. 

“TI must have been growing uncon- 
scious, I think, fur a sudden throb of 





pain in my arm robbed me of my wife's 
face and brought back the old feeling of 
resistance against death. I felt that I 
was going downward, gently, but irre- 
sistibly; that every grain beneath me 
was moving and shifting and slowly de- 
scending. The circle of the whirlpool 
had reached me and was dragging me 
down to torture and to death. I couldn't, 
I wouldn’t submit to such a death. I 
must live. It was horrible agony of 
soul and body, sir. I screamed for help ; 
but the dust entering my mouth, nose 
and eyes, strangled and blinded me. I 
looked for the shovel. It had disap- 
peared. I was going, too. Maimed, 
and gasping for breath, I fought against 
the power that was slowly, but surely, 
dragging me down. I plunged my arm 
deep into the wheat and tried to pull 
myself up. In the dismal, murky light 
of this hideous den I struggled as but 
few men have ever struggled. I was 
a giant in my battle for life. I thought 
no more of my broken arm. I was 
burning with heat, parched with thirst, 
blinded and choked with the fine dust, 
but I fought and shrieked for help all 
the time. In my fierceness I tore my 
clothes from my body and flung them 
away, and the grains of wheat scraped 
my wounds and pierced my naked flesh 
as I tried to spring forward; but noth- 
ing hurt me, not even my arm. 

“Hard as I struggled I could not get 
clean away from the whirlpool. If I 
leaped forward, or crawled a little way 
over the treacherous surface, I found 
when I stopped that I was swiftly slid- 
ing back again to the old place. It 
seemed as if I struggled in this way for 
hours; yet, I accomplished nothing. 
Tired and breathless, I looked around 
and felt sure that in less than three 
minutes I should be in the spout and a 
dead man. My efforts were in vain. 
There was a certain circle beyond which 
I eould not go. Once the thought came 
into my mind that, to save myself from 
the horrors of the death before me, I 
had better open a vein and bleed to 
death; but I could not find my knife, 
and had I found it I might not have 
been able to use it. Well! I saw every 
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thing olainly. There was no hope for 
me. I must die, and must look and wait 
for my death. When hope deserted me, 
a kind of resignation to my fate suc- 
ceeded, and I closed my eyes wearily, 
never thinking to open them again. 

“ Gradually my body slid downward. 
The noise of the grain rushing through 
the valve or gate became louder and 
louder ; the stifling dust was thicker and 
heavier. A thousand unseen, irresistible 
forces were drawing me to destruction. 
Suddenly, my body fell several feet. 
I felt the tremendous suction of the 
whirlpool. The grain crept up my 
legs; it reached and pressed heavily 
upon my breast and back as if to squeeze 
the life out of me; it ascended higher 
and clasped my throat. Then I closed 
my eyes and waited for death: I no 
longer feared its terrors. 

“ At this moment I felt that there was 
a strange silence; even in my half-con- 
scious condition I realized a change in 
my surroundings. The dust began to 
settle. I realized what had happened. 

“ The valve was closed. 

“ At the very gate of death opened to 
receive me, there was an obstacle, and I 
fainted away with joy. When I became 
conscious again, I -heard a voice crying 
out. 

“*Ts anybody down there? said this 
voice. That question was twice repeated 
before I could answer, and so faintly, 
that it was but a husky whisper. 

“<¢Tt’s all humbug, a false alarm, Jim, 
said another voice. ‘ We are fooling 
away time by traveling up and down 
these twenty stories. We can’t stop 
work for such nonsense.’ 

“¢T?’s not a humbug,’ said the one 
who had first spoken. ‘ You saw, as 
well as I, the shovel, and hat, and shirt 
come through the spout. There’s aman 
to follow, this way or that. Hillo, there! 

“Tt seemed to me asif I had the night- 
mare, so hard did I try to speak out, but 
I didn’t make a noise. Yet, when I 
heard them going away, leaving me to 
my horrible death, the noise in me got 
the better of my throat, and I yelled so 
that I myself was frightened. The men 
came back. 





“*T knew he was there, said Jim. 
‘Are you hurt, man? Of course he is, 
or he would not be there. Where the 
devil is the ladder? That looks strange 
—it’s hanging over the beam. Give me — 
the rope and lantern !’ 

“ T saw the light, a blessed star of re- 
lief, come slowly down against the wall 
of the bin. A little later I was raised, 
as tenderly as possible, to the top of the 
bin and thence carried to earth, A 
surgeon was soon obtained. He looked 
at my arm that was making me cry 
with pain. 

‘“** Mortification. Amputation,” was 
the judgment, and the arm was cut off. 
That is all” said my guest, drinking his 
liquor and rising from his seat. 

“¢And what has become of Tom 
Brinton?” I asked, as he reached the 
door. 

“*T am looking for him,’ he answered, 
with the old ugly look about the eyes and 
mouth, and he stalked out of the door 
into the night. C. Shackleford. 
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LSEWHERE we speak of the great 
famine existing in India, showing 
what, in that land of plenty, has brought 
upon the people adearth of food. It is 
one of the anomalies of life that such 
things should be, in a world where all 
means of communication are so easy, 
and the products of the soil, in the gen- 
eral average, are so entirely abundant. 
A famine over the entire face of the 
earth never yet existed, and probably 
never will. Only some great physical 
phenomena—as, for instance, the hight- 
ening of the internal heat of the earth 
to a steam-producing point, or the de- 
struction of the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere, the reversion of the poles by 
a change in the earth’s specific gravity— 
can produce a general suspension of the 
soil’s productiveness. Hence, no famine 
need exist if those portions of the world 
which are blest with full grararies will 
contribute to the sustenance of sections 
where a drought, or pestilence, or visita- 
tion of vegetable disease may have afflict- 
ed the people. 
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In a humanitarian sense, every human 
being has a right to enough of the prod- 
ucts of the soil for his own sustenance. 
Laws may secure to some a superabun- 
dance, and upon others entail absolute 
want; but, such legislation by no means 
relieves a man from his obligations. He 
who has enough and to spare is bound, 
by his very superabundance, to see that 
those in actual need are supplied. He 
may use all kinds of arguments to show 
that the “ property” is his; but, he can 
cite not a shadow of proof to sustain his 
exclusive claim to the necessities of life, 
which God’s own favor alone bestowed 
upon him, and God’s own claim demands 





SCENERY ALONG THE TENNESSEE, 





shall be distributed as the great economy 
of life requires. Of course this is not 
the accepted theory of that large class 
whose plethora is their daily and yearly 
study ; nor is it the adopted polity of 
nations. But, for all that, the great law 
of demand and supply—of human com- 
pensations, remains unaltered ; and he is 
the wisest man, the truest Christian, who 
discharges his trust in the light of God’s 
law rather than by the studiously selfish 
principle of “interest,” protected by 
human legislation. “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them,” is the best, truest, 
noblest rule of action ever enunciated ; 
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and whatever contravenes that law, either 
in principle or practice, is sure to be fol- 
lowed by atrain of evil whose bitterness 
may taint the sweetness of individual 
and communital happiness. 

When the cry for bread came to us, 
from Great Britain, in the summer and 
fall of 1862, it was answered, as it is 
grateful for us to remember, by. the 
dispatch of the ship George Griswold 
loaded with supplies fer the starving 
operatives of the manufacturing districts. 
Her cargo consisted of nineteen thousand 
barrels flour; five hundred barrels and 
boxes of bread; five hundred bushels 
corn; four hundred boxes bacon; fifty 
barrels pork ; fifty barrels of beef; three 
tierces hams, ctc., etc. Nor was this all; 
for large subscriptions in money were 








formed, and nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was collected for 
use and distribution in the shape of pur- 
chased necessaries—all of which found 
their way to the needy fh Great Britain. 
A. T. Stewart, of New York, alone sent 
a ship-load of food to the suffering poor 
of Ireland, in the winter of 1862. When 
we consider that, at the time these do- 
nations were made, this country was 
feeling bitterly against the British Gov- 
ernment, the gifts assumed a grace which 
honored our humanity. 

Now that there is a call for help from 
our own countrymen, shall we be less 
generous, less forgetful of old grudges 
toward the suffering people of the South- 
ern States than we were toward the 
people of another continent? The cry 





THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


for help from certain sections of the 
States lately in rebellion is imperative. 
In many districts of the country watered 
by the Tennessee—in Northern Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Georgia, and in lovely 
South-eastern Tennessee—there is a want 
of the actual necessaries of life to a de- 
gree never before known on this conti- 
nent. That so beautiful a land as the 
Tennessee river permeates with its silver 
threads should be a land of famine 








sounds strange indeed. But that it 
so is only too true. From many sources, 
public and private, come the sad stories 
of want—sad enough to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the most indifferent. Shall 
we not answer that cry as becomes a 
Christian people, whose granaries are 
full, and whose homes are the abodes of 
plenty ? 

In those districts of Northern Georgia 
and Alabama where the Freedmen’s 
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Bureau is in beneficent operation, such 
scenes as whole families applying at the 
depots fur food are common. Some of 
the sufferers come long distances, on foot, 
through rain affd mud, to receive the aid 
of the kindly organization, which truly 
knows no “color” in the dispensation 
of its rations. A scene like that given 
by the artist, is one of such common oc- 
currence, of a whole family applying for 
aid, as to excite no remark save for its 
frequency, and its proof of the widely- 
prevalent distress. 

Just one thing stands in the way of a 
full, free exercise of our sympathy, and 
that is the malignant feeling entertained 
by almost all conditions of the white 
population of the Southern States to- 
ward the North and its people. We have 
no desire to hide this fact—it would be 
folly todo so. Coming out of a devas- 
tating war, which their own madness 
precipitated, it would be reversing the 
order of human emotion for those people 
to feel kindliness toward their conquer- 
ors. It only remains for us to exercise 
toward them that universal law of broth- 
erhood which is greater than all human 
likes or dislikes—the law of the Golden 
Rule. We can afford to be generous as 
well as forgiving, since not only are we 
rich in worldly goods and the abundance 
of our food, but we are, in a great de- 
gree, the protectors of those whom we 
have smitten with the sword which they 
unsheathed. It is for us to raise them 
up; to give them truer and nobler ‘ideas 
of jabor; to develop their benumbed in- 
telligence by means of the too long ex- 
cluded common schools; to draw them 
into commercial and social relations, and 
thus, and only thus, to produce that 
homogeneity of race upon which the per- 
petuity of our national unity so much 
depends. 

Once open the country watered by 
the Tennessee and its confluents to the 
invigorating influences of Northern ideas 
of labor and social progress, and it will 
become the land of plenty and beauty 
indeed. Itis one of the loveliest regions 
in the whole land, and never again 
should be touched with the stain of trea- 
son, nor cursed with the awful blight of 





famine—as it never will be, if now, in 
the exercise of our right to forgive, we 
also exercise our privilege to raise up the 
fallen, to encourage the deserving, and 
to create for all that sense of brotherhood 
which is the most substantial assurance 
of happiness and prosperity. 0. J. V. 
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R. GURLEY flung the newspaper 
from him and threw himself back 
in his chair. 

“ What’s the matter, uncle ?” asked a 
young lady who was pouring out Mr. 
Gurley’s coffee. 

“ Matter! Why, Anna, my friend Har- 
binger’s gone and got married again! 
At his age! And a widow, too, with a 
grown-up son! Of course he'll change 
his will now. Just my luck! Well, if 
he does, he'll perjure himself, at all 
events. The question, then, will be, 
whether such perjury would not absolve 
me— ; but I shall outlive him, without 
doubt. He’s ten years older than I, 
and married to a widow with a grown- 
up son. Oh! it’s enough to kill him in 
a twelvemonth! Poor Harbinger !” 

“ But why should he alter his will, 
uncle ?” inquired his niece. 

“Do you suppose his wife—with her 
grown-up son—wili allow him to leave 
his fortune to any one but herself, and 
her young hopeful? And he hadn't a 
near relative in the world! His will 
wronged nobody. Can it be possible 
that he will prove false to the sacred 
bond of our early friendship ?” 

At this moment, Mr. Gurley became 
conscious that his pretty niece was gazing 
at him with an expression of inquisitive 
surprise, and as he did not choose to 
enter into any further explanation on 
the subject with her,.he resumed his 
newspaper, and making a temporary 
barricade of it, silently finished his 
breakfast behind the frail entrenchment. 

Now, nearly about that very time, 
John Harbinger, Esquire, sat at his 
breakfast-table, with his bride and her 
grown-up son, in a parlor some two 
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hundred miles distant from the resi- 
dence of his friend, Robert Gurley, Es- 
quire. And although the bride was 
affable and gracious, and her son re- 
spectful and entertaining, still Mr. Har- 
binger’s face was not altogether un- 
clouded, nor his demeanor that of a 
thoroughly happy bridegroom. 

“ Are you not well, my love ?” asked 
the bride, with tender solicitude. 

“Can I do any thing for you, sir ?” 
added her son, with respectful eagerness. 

“ No, thank you, Walter. I am quite 
well, my dear Eunice. 1 was—only— 
thinking —” 

“Of what, love? Nothing that I 
may not know, I hope?” queried Mrs. 
Harbinger, archly. 

“O, no! that is—I—I was just then 
thinking—of—my will !” 

“Your will, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. H., 
with a start of graceful horror. 

“Your will, sir!” cried Walter, in 
sorrowful surprise. 

“Yes—I—the fact is, my dearest 
Eunice, I—must write to my friend 
Gurley. I have been strangely forget- 
ful of Gurley—” 

“Pray, my love,” asked Mrs. H., 
mildly, “who is Mr. Gurley? You 
have never mentioned -him to me before, 
Ithink. If he is a friend of yours, why 
did you not invite him to our—our—” 

“There were ‘no cards,’ you know, 
my dear Eunice,” interrupted her hus- 
band, hastily, “ and—in fact, my love, I 
thought—I feared that Gurley—how- 
ever, I'll write to him immediately, It 
will be all right, of course.” 

“What will be right, John, dear? 
I am really a most curious little body, 
and you can’t keep any secrets from me, 
you know; indeed, you can’t, John! 
Walter, your father has something to 
tell mé, and three you know, my son—” 

Walter took the hint, and a cigar, and 
left the room with a smiling, “ Good- 
morning.” 

Thereupon, Eunice came and seated 
herself upon her dear John’s lap, and 
kissed him right on his somewhat grizzled 
mustache, and—there being no eaves- 
droppers at hand, what passed between 
them can never be accurately known. 





But, on the second day thereafter, 
Robert Gurley, Esquire, received the 
following epistle : 


Exton, August 3, 186-. 

My Dear Friend—You will, doubtless, 
have seen my recent marriage with the 
widow of the late Judge Wynkins, an- 
nounced in the Exton journals. There 
were “ no cards,” or you would, of course, 
have received them. Our intercourse has 
been very rare of late years, owing to 
distance and engrossing occupations, but 
I trust our mutual friendship has remained 
unaltered. In my case, it certainly has. 
I shall write you more fully in a few 
weeks, but my present purpose is merely 
to set your mind at rest, in case you 
should—as you naturally may—feel any 
anxiety on the subject with regard to our 
ancient compact about our wills. Mrs. 
Harbinger is aware of the nature of this 
compact, and in the most unselfish and 
extraordinary spirit of disinterested affec- 
tion, has begged me to make no change 
whatever in my testamentary dispositions, 
unless you positively desire it. She says 
we are mutually bound in honor to ad- 
here to our agreement, unless we volun- 
tarily agree to absolve each other from 
its conditions, and that she could not be- 
come the means of exercising, as it were, 
a moral force upon me, or upon you 
through me, for the purpose of extorting 
such mutual absolution. My dear Eunice 
is the most generous woman in the world, 
and though the judge died comparatively 
poor, and Walter (my wife’s son) has 
little or nothing, she feels that she has no 
right, as she says, to—in short, she de- 
sires me to assure you, that, as far as she 
is concerned, you need feel no anxiety 
about the will. But, my dear Gurley, on 
my own part, I may say, that, in case I 
should have a child or children by this 
marriage—however, I know I may rely 
upon your generous friendship, and so we 
will let thé future take care of itself. 

My wife and I both trust, that, if your 
avocations should permit you to leave 
Wyville, you will come and see us, and 
bring your charming niece, Miss Meldrick, 
to whom, pray, present my cordial re- 
gards, and believe me, as ever, 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN HARBINGER. 


When Mr. Gurley had twice read 
this letter through, he sought his niece 
in the drawing-room, and, said he, 

“ Anna, how would you like to take 
a trip to Exton? My friend Harbinger 
invites us to make his bride and him- 
self—not to mention the grown-up son 
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—a visit. I have reasons for accepting 
his invitation, and if you have no objec- 
tions—we can take Newport on our 
way, if you like, and spend a week 
there—what do you say ?” 

“T shall be delighted!” exclaimed 
Anna. “It’s dreadfully hot here. When 
shall we go ?” 

“ Day after to-morrow, if you can get 
ready.” 

“O, Pll be ready; I’ve nothing to do 
but pack up. How lucky that I’ve just 
got my new clothes from Mlle. Chose, 
and that lovely hat from Paille’s. I 
shan’t want any thing to speak of. A 
hundred dollars, uncle, will be quite 
enough to finish my little affairs with.” 

“Quite. enough! Little affairs! I 
should think so!’ quoth Mr. Gurley, 
rather unamiably ; “ however, there’s no 
use arguing or jewing you down, I sup- 
pose, as the money’s your own, or will be 
some day, when your poor old bachelor 
uncle’s gone to clover. So there’s the hun- 
dred; and we will go by the afternoon 
train.” : 


Il. 


Forty-eight hours subsequent to this 
conversation between uncle and niece, 
John Harbinger, Esquire, received a 
letter of the most cordial character from 
his friend, Robert Gurley, congratulating 
him on his marriage, offering to do 
whatever was agreeable to him in the 
matter of the will, though suggesting 
that there was time enough to think 
about that hereafter, as they were nei- 
ther of them in danger of speedy de- 
mise, and concluding by accepting the 
invitation, of which they proposed to 
avail themselves in ten days from that 
date, after passing a week at Newport. 

Mr. Harbinger handed this epistle 
triumphantly to his dear Eunice. She 
read it carefully, pondered a single in- 
stant, said, “ Humph! we'll see! I’m 
glad they’re coming,” and went out to 
ride with her dear John and Walter. 

The week at Newport was a pleasant 
one, but, on the whole, monotonous as 
to incident. On the appointed day, Mr. 
Gurley and Miss Meldrick arrived at the 


welcomed with great cordiality by that 
family. 

They spent a delightful fortnight in 
each other’s society. 

The ancient friendship of Messrs, 
Harbinger and Gurley was wonderfully 
quickened. They were inseparable, ex- 
cept when temporarily divided by Mrs, 
Harbinger’s connubial position in the 
household. 

They were as David and Jonathan— 
David Gurley and Jonathan Harbinger, 
so to speak. 

As to the intercourse between Walter 
Wynkins and Anna Meldrick—given, a 
good-looking young fellow of three-and- 
twenty, and a pretty, piquante damsel 
of nineteen, and the result is more or 
less inevitable according to the opportu- 
nities. The opportunities of Walter and 
Anna were capital. And were capitally 
improved. Verb. sat. 

At the end of the fortnight, Mr. Gur- 
ley and his niece tore themselves away. 

A group composed of Mrs. Harbinger, 
her husband, and Walter, stood upon 
the railway platform waving adieux. 

“ Walter,” said Mrs. Harbinger, when 
about to get into her carriage, “ that 
man’s a hypocrite,” (meaning Robert Gur- 
ley, Esquire) ; “I'll talk to Mr. Harbinger.” 

“T wouldn’t, mother,” replied her son. 
“ Anna’s a charming girl.” 

“Very likely; but her uncle wants 
my husband—” 

“Hush! here comes Mr. Harbinger. 
I’ve an idea, my dear mother. Don’t 
say a word to your husband. [I'll tell 
you something by-and-by. O! it will 
be capital! ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed 
Walter, tickled by his sudden fancy. 

Mr. Harbinger approached, and get- 
ting into the carriage, the three rode 
home, Jamenting with genial sorrow, the 
loss of the worthy uncle and _ his 
charming niece. 

As the railway train whirled out of 
the depot, Mr. Gurley turned to Anna, 
and, said he, “ Anna, that man’s a hyp- 
ocrite !” (meaning John Harbinger, Es- 
quire.) “ And he’s ruled by his wife.” 

“ Walter is a very clever young man, 
uncle,” quoth Anna, timidly, and not 
without a blush. 
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“ [ve no objection, my dear,” replied 
Mr. §., with a smile. “But Harbinger 
and his wife both want—they both hope 
I shall be the first to—” 

“ Tickets, sir,” said the conductor. 

After a few moments’ silence, Mr. 
Gurley suddenly broke into a chuckle. 

“A capital idea,” said he, half to 
himself. “Ill do it, by George! ha, 
ha, ha! It will be the richest thing 
—oh, ho, ho, ho!” 

“What are you talking about?” ex- 
claimed Anna, thinking her uncle on 
the eve of a fit. 

“Nothing—never mind now, my 
dear. Wait till we get home.” 

The rest of the journey was per- 
formed almost in silence, only broken 
by an occasional chuckle on the part of 
Mr. Gurley, or a passing remark on the 
landscape—which was not appreciated 
by the uncle—on the part of his niece. 

They arrived in due time at home. 


II. 


On the 10th of September, at nine 
o'clock and five minutes, Mr. John Har- 
binger, looking out of his breakfast- 
room window, beheld a young man with 
a large ledger under his arm, pass by. 
An instant afterward, the door-bell rung. 

“It’s the water-rent, probably, or the 
gas,” said Mr. Harbinger, in reply to a 
question by Mrs. H. 

“Or a bill,” muttered Walter. 

The parlor door opened. 

“ A telegraph, sir,” said the servant ; 
“and the messenger says, you'll be kind 
enough to write your name and time of 
receipt in the book,” and he handed 
ledger and envelop to Mr. H. 

“You write it, Walter, while I read 
the message,” said Mr. Harbinger, slowly 
tearing the note open. 

Walter wrote, “ John Harbinger, 9.15 
A.M.—” 

“ Good heaven!” cried Mr. Harbinger, 
suddenly, at the same time dropping the 
telegram scroll on his lap. 

“What is it, my dear?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. H., seizing the paper ribbon quickly. 

Walter handed the book to the servant, 
and bade him take it to the messenger. 








Mrs. Harbinger, somewhat pale, and 
in a nervous voice, read as follows : 


Exton, Sep. 10, 186-, 8 o’clock, A.M. 

To John Harbinger, Hsq., No. —, — street, 
Wyville—R. Gurley died very suddenly 
at four o’clock this morning. Funeral 
on the 18th. ; 

P. TROVER. 

Then all three were silent for a few 
moments. Mrs. Harbinger fidgety and 
pale; Walter ditto, and flushed ; Mr. 
H. abstracted. Finally, “ It—was— 
very sudden,” said Mrs. H., looking at 
Walter. 

“ Horribly sudden!” replied Walter, 
drawing a long breath, and looking fur- 
tively at Mr. H. 

“Poor Gurley !” murmured Mr. Har- 
binger. “I always thought—that is, I 
was always afraid he—he wasn’t very 
strong, Eunice.” 

Mrs. H. made mo answer, but in a 
moment, “Who is P. Trover?’ she 
asked. 

“ He’s a friend of Gurley’s, a young 
lawyer,” replied her husband. 

Another interval of silence, while the 
breakfast was dispatched. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Harbinger, at length, 
“if I had altered my will, now, Eunice, 
Gurley would have altered his, and you 
see what the result would have beer. 
I never believed he would—I mean, I 
feared he would not—outlive me, poor 
fellow! Of course I must go on at 
once.” 

“ Of course,’ echoed Mrs. Harbinger, 
though in rather an embarrassed man- 
ner. Then, after a moment’s thought, 
she added, 

“And you had better go with Mr. 
Harbinger, Walter.” 

Walter looked at his mother, and im- 
mediately said, 

“Yes, certainly, with the greatest 
pleas— I mean, I am ready, of course, 
to be of any service.” 

“We will start by the noon train, 
Walter,” said Mr. Harbinger, with mel- 
ancholy alacrity. 

And so it was settled. 

The 12 m. train from Wyville up, met 
the 11.80 aM. train from Exton down, at 
Zeddington station, where the leisurely 
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interval of fifteen minutes was allowed 
for what the brakesman called “ Ree- 
freshments.” 

Emerging from the car at this spot, 
Mr. Harbinger, whose sorrow had not 
impaired his appetite, and Walter, who 
had no grief to speak of, pushed their 
way to the refreshment counter and 
seized upon such viands as were within 
their reach. 

In another instant, Mr. H., looking 
up, beheld a pair of eyes gazing at him 
from under a somewhat flushed brow, 
with a mixed expression of amazement 
and indignation. The effect of this 
gaze upon his own face was instanta- 
neous and remarkable. He became 
pale, then crimson; his hand trembled 
and dropped his fork; he started back 
from the counter, and exclaimed, 

“ Good God ! Ge—ge—Gurley ! N— 
n—not dead !” 

“No more dead than yourself,” re- 
plied that gentleman in a testy voice, 
clapping his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. “ Pray, what the devil does 
this mean, sir?” and he snatched a small 
roll of paper from his pocket, and 
spread it under Mr. Harbinger’s nose. 

Mr. H. looked mechanically at it, and 
read : 

Wrvi1t1E, Sep. 10, 186-, 8.20 a.m. 

Robert Gurley, Esquire, No. 10, —— 
street, Hxton—John Harbinger died quite 
suddenly at a little after six this morning. 
Come on at once ! EUNICE. 

“ T—I—can’t imagine”—stammered 
Mr. Harbinger, looking vacantly at 
Walter. 

“Tt is an infamous trick, John Har- 
binger!” cried Mr. Gurley, “and I 
shall—” 

At this moment, Walter placed a scrap 
of paper just like the one in Mr. Gur- 
ley’s hand, full in that gentleman’s focus 
of vision, and, “ Perhaps, sir,” said he, 
with a smile, “ you will also account for 
this in the same manner !” 

It was now Mr. Gurley’s turn to grow 
flushed and confused. Just then the 
bell rung, and the three gentlemen were 
fain to hurry toward the cars. 

But here a new dilemma arose. Mr. 
Gurley was en route for Wyville, Mr. 





Harbinger and Walter were going to 
Exton. And while they stood irreso- 
lutely on the platform, the whistles 
blew, and both trains moved away in 
opposite Girections, leaving them to ar- 
range their affairs at their leisure. 

Thereupon, both becoming more col- 
lected, an explanation ensued. Walter 
confessed the trick was his, exculpating 
his mother by a filial falsehood. Mr, 
Gurley put his in the light of a little 
joke on his old friend Harbinger, and 
excused it on the ground that he merely 
wished to notice its effect on Mrs. H., 
who, he was convinced, had exercised 4 
hostile influence upon his old friend 
with reference to his feelings toward 
himself. 

The scene was an amusing one ; each 
fully understood the true feelings of the 
other, and each strove to conceal these 
feelings, and deceive the other into the 
belief in his sincerity. 

And, of course, neither succeeded in 
the least. 

At length, however, Walter put an 
end to the “ situation,” by the following 
proposition : 

“ My dear father,” said he, “let us 
make the best of it, and forgive what 
has occurred. It would be a shame that 
a real friendship of years shauld be bro- 
ken by a question of mere sordid gaia. 
Burn .both your wills, and make such 
new ones as you please, in such form 
that this question can never arise be- 
tween you again. There is a train up 
at half-past two, and one down at three, 
If Mr. Gurley will allow me, I will ac- 
company him to Exton, and pay my 
respects to his charming daughter, while 
you return to Wyville, and tell my mo- 
ther what has happened. For all our 
sakes, I beg your consent to this pleas- 
ant way out of our fix.” 

“If Gurley is willing—” began Mr. 
Harbinger. 

“T agree, in case Harbinger will—” 
interrupted Gurley. 

Their hands met, and the thing was 
settled. 

(But between you and me, kind reader, 
I do not believe that either felt specially 
proud of himself or grateful to his 
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friend, for showing him up in the cele- 
brated mirror of Nature, known to 
Shakespeare and others.) 


IV. 


Three days later, however, a new 
aspect was put upon the mutual do- 
mestic positions of the households Har- 
binger and Gurley, by the following 
epistle, which Mrs. Harbinger read aloud 
to her husband as he was shaving, (and 
which caused him to gash himself in 
three places, without swearing at the 
accident) : 

Wyvi1i5, Sep. 14, 186-. 

My dear Mother—All’s well that ends 
well, and our little fiasco has certainly 
culminated in the most charming and 
happiest manner, so far as I am con- 
cerned, at all events. Not to keep you 
waiting, (indeed I know you will skip 
every thing I say till you find the point 
of my letter,) I have asked my dearest 
Anna to be my wife, and she has con- 
sented! She is the best girl in the world, 
you don’t know half her good qualities, 
my dear mother, I assure you. I could 
write pages on pages about her, but I for- 
bear. She bids me give you her dutiful 
love, and to say, that she hopes you will 
find her an affectionate daughter. As of 
course you will. 

Mr. Gurley seems really pleased with 
the way things have turned out, and has 
said he should make his new will, at once, 
in favor of his dear Anna and her child- 
ren. In this I believe him to be sincere, 
for he really loves his niece, afd would 
be quite a good man, if he were not so 
selfish, and a little hypocritical. 

I am sure you will approve of my 
choice, my dearest mother, and trust it 
will meet the approval of Mr. Harbinger. 
I shall be home to-morrow night, D.V., 
with all particulars. My darling Anna is 
waiting to ride to the post-office with me, 
so farewell, or rather, aw revoir, and be- 
lieve me your happy and loving son, 

WALTER. 

My story properly ends here, but I 
can not refrain from adding a character- 
istic incident, which took place at the 
wedding of Walter and Anna Meldrick. 

Just after the ceremony, Mr. Gurley 
and Mr. Harbinger went into the former 
gentleman’s study together. 

“John,” said Mr. Gurley, “I have 
made a new will; but I have not yet 
burnt my old one. To do this, I waited 





until it could be done in your pres- 
ence—” 

“How singular!” interrupted Mr. 
Harbinger. “I have had the very same 
idea myself, and, therefore, I have—” 

“Not burnt your will, either, eh ?” 
queried Gurley, with great vivacity. 

“No, but I was going to say that I 
have brought it with me, as well as the 
new one, in order that we might, that 
is, that in case you—” 

“ Ah, yes, I see!” said Mr. Gurley, as 
Harbinger hesitated. “ You still distrust 
me, John.” , 

“T? oh, no, Robert! but you said 
you knew—in short I fear that you ra- 
ther distrust me, and—” 

“Let us end the matter at once, 
John,” interrupted Mr. Gurley, going to 
his writing-table. “Here is my old will, 
and here is my new one—” 

“ And here are mine!” said his friend, 
producing them from his coat-pocket. 

“Into the fire goes No. 1,” cried Mr. 
Gurley, suiting the action to the word. 

“ Ditto !” exclaimed Mr. H., imitating 
him. 

“My new will leaves my whole for- 
tune to Anna and her children,” said 
Gurley, handing it to Harbinger. 

“ And mine gives every thing, except 
my wife’s portion, to Walter,” replied 
Mr. H., presenting the document to 
Gurley. 

“We will put them both in Trover’s 
keeping,” said Mr. G. 

“Why not in Plevin’s?” asked Mr. 
H., (Plevin was Mr. H.’s lawyer.) 

“Trover is my particular friend,” said 
Mr. Gurley. 

“So is Plevin mine,” echoed Mr. H. 

“ But it strikes me—” began Gurley. 

“But it seems to me—” interrupted 
Harbinger. 

After disputing for more than half an 
hour on this strange trifle, the matter 
ended by cach gentleman resolving to 
retain personal possession of his own 
testament. 

What the final result of this arrange- 
ment may be,I can not foresee, as all 
parties are still living, and in a fair way 
to live for a tolerable range of years to 
come. 
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But if Iam spared to be present at 
the final disposition of the estates of 
Robert Gurley and John Harbinger, 
then deceased, I shall be rather surprised 
if I don’t have a new episode to record 
as the sequel of DiaMonp cur D1ramonD. 

Charles D. Gardette. 





POPULAR ERRORS RESPECTING 
ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC. 


NIMAL monstrosities have been 
strangely misrepresented as vulgar 
wonders. * However capricious mon- 
strosities may appear, they are now un- 
derstood to be the necessary results of 
preceding events. Within the last thirty 
years several of the laws of these un- 
natural births, as they used to be called, 
have been discovered; and it has been 
proved that so far from being unnatural, 
they are strictly natural. A fresh science 
has thus been created, under the name 
of Teratology, which is destroying the 
old Zusus nature in one of its last and 
favorite strongholds.* 

Blood-spots, assumed, on food have 
caused much alarm. From the siege of 
Tyre—-when Alexander was alarmed at 
the appearance of blood-spots on the 
soldiers’ bread—to .our time, when a 
similar phenomenon was noticed at Ber- 
lin, public attention has, on various oc- 
casions, been attracted by red discolora- 
tions in different sorts of food ; the credu- 
lous have ascribed them to a miracle, 
while others have referred their pretend- 
ed appearance to the effect of an excited 
imagination. But in 1848, Ehrenberg 
found these blood-spots to be animal- 
cules, which appear as corpuscles, al- 
most round, Of s4 tO gd of a line in 
length, transparent when separately ex- 
amined, but in a mass of the color of 
blood. Ehrenberg calculates that in the 
space of a cubic inch there are from 
46,656,000,000,000 to 884,836,000,000,000 
of these monads. 

In connection with the color of ani- 
mals, Mr. Bates, the “ Naturalist on the 
Amazons,” remarks: “It has often been 





* _—* Hist. Civilization in England, vol. 











said, when insects, lizards, snakes, and 
other animals, are colored so as to re- 
semble objects on which they live, that 
such is a provision of nature, the as- 
similation of colors being given in order 
to conceal the creatures from the keen 
eyes of insectivorous birds and other 
animals. This is no doubt the right 
view, but some authors have found a 
difficulty in the explanation on account 
of this assimilation of colors being ex- 
hibited by some kinds and not by others 
living in company with them; the dress 
of some species being in striking con- 
trast to the colors of their dwelling- 
place.” Mr. Bates refers to many 
insects whose abode is the sandy beaches 
being white in color—as a large earwig 
and a mole-cricket. One beetle is 
colored to resemble the sand, while its 
sister species is a conspicuous object on 
the sand ; the white species being much 
more swift of foot than the copper-color- 
ed one. “The margins of these sand 
beaches are frequented throughout the 


‘fine season by flocks of sandpipers, who 


search for insects on moonlit nights as 
well as by day. If one species of insect 
obtains immunity from their onslaughts 
by its deceptive resemblance to the sandy 
surface on which it runs, why is not its 
sister species endowed in the same way ? 
The answer is, that the dark-colored 
kind hag means of protection of quite a 
different nature, and therefore does not 
need the peculiar mode of disguise en- 
joyed by its companion. When handled, 
it emits a strong, offensive, putrid, and 
musky odor, a property which the pale 
kind does not exhibit. Thus we see 
that the fact of some species not exhibit- 
ing the same adaptation of colors to 
dwelling-places as their companion 
species does not throw doubt on the 
explanation given of the adaptation, but 
is rather confirmatory of it.” 

The Orang-outang is named from the 
Malay oran-utan, literally man of the 
forest, but more correctly a rude or un- 
civilized man, a savage, a clown, a rustic. 
The accent, as in nearly all Malay words, 
is on the penultimate in both words, and 
not, as we make it, on the last syllable. 
The naturalists, taking the Bernean 
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individual As the type, establish a class of 
monkeys under the name of Ourangs; 
but the propriety of the term is very 
questionable indeed, seeing that orang 
means a human being, and is translated 
by the Latin word homo. The name of 
Orang-outang for any kind of monkey 
is unknown to the Malays, and the na- 
tives of Borneo call the animal mas. 
Such is the conclusion of Mr. Crau- 
furd. 

The huge Irish Elk, as it is called— 
which is in truth not an elk but a deer 
—has left its bones in immense quanti- 
ties in the shellmarl which underlies the 
peat bogs of Ireland, and elsewhere. 
This animal was not really so large as 
those who first discovered its antlers 
imagined it to have been; for its antlers 
were not only absolutely, but relatively, 
larger than is the case in the deer of 
existing species which are best provided 
with these formidable appendages. 

The reputation of the Lion has suffered 
much of late years. Probably, there is 
no animal more associated with popular 
error than “the King of the Beasts.” 
Dr. Livingstone has stripped him of much 
of his conventional celebrity. “ When 
a lion,” he says, “is met in the daytime, 
(in South Africa,) if preconceived notions 
do not lead travelers to expect some- 
thing very noble or majestic, they will 
merely see an animal somewhat larger 
than the biggest dog they ever saw, and 
partaking very strongly of the canine fea- 
tures. The face is not much like the 
usual drawing of a lion, the nose being 
prolonged, like a dog’s, not exactly such 
as our painters make it, though they 
might learn better at the Zoological 
Gardens, their idea of majesty being 
usually shown by making their lions’ 
faces like old women in night-caps.” 

The Badger has been the source of 
more than one error. It is a vulgar 
notion, still inveterately maintained, by 
many who have sufficient opportunities 
of informing themselves better, that the 
badger has the two legs on one side 
shorter than on the other. This is al- 
luded to as a supposed fact by W. 
Browne, in Britannia’s Pastorals, book i., 
song 4: 

Vou. IIL.—12. 





And as that beast hath legs, (which shepherds 

feare, 
Ycleep’d a badger, which our lambs doth teare,) 
One long, the other short, that when he runs 
Upon the plains, he halts, but when he wons 
On craggy rocks, or steepy hills, we see 
None runs more swift, none easier than he. 
Drayton also calls him “the uneven- 
legged badger,” and speaks of his halt- 
ing in Noah’s flood. And Lyly says in 
Midas: 

We are not badgers, 

For our legs are one as long as the other. 

Sir Thomas Browne, however, corrects 
the mistake. The popular belief among 
the peasantry is, that, in running through 
a ploughed field, the animal always runs 
with his longer legs in the furrow. 

The Mermaid fable has been traced. 
Professor Owen says: “ The popular be- 
lief in the existence of ‘mermaids’ has, 
doubtless, been fostered by the two ‘ her- 
bivorus Cetaceans’ of Cuvier—the Mana- 
tee and the Dugong. The Manatees 
derive their name from the hand-like 
form of their swimming-paws or fins. 
They live chiefly on the warmer shores 
of North and South America, and come 
on shore to feed, helping themselves on 
to the beach by their paws. The Du- 
gongs, so called from the Malayian name 
of one of the species, are found chiefly 
in the Indian Archipelago and the Red 
Sea. They do not come on shore, but 
devour the seaweed which grows along 
the coast, and their teeth are peculiarly 
modified for this purpose. The scientific 
name of the Dugong, Halicore (sea- 
maiden or mermaid) points to the fact 
that these creatures, as well as the 
Manatees, have often figured in the 
wondrous narratives of which old buoks 
are full, of strange and unknown crea- 
tures rising from the deep.” 

In the Penny Cyclopedia, voce Whale, 
we read: “The mamme of Manatees 
and Dugongs are pectoral; and this con- 
formation, joined to the adroit use of 
their flippers (whose five fingers can be 
easily distinguished through the invest- 
ing membranes, four of them being ter- 
minated by nails) in progression, nursing 
their young, etc.,have caused them, when 
seen at a distance, with the anterior part 
of their body out of water, to be taken 
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for some creature approaching to human 

shape ; so nearly (especially as their muz- 
zle is thick-set with hairs, giving some- 
what of the effect of human hair or 
beard) that there can be little doubt that 
not a few of the tales of mermen and 
mermaids have had their origin with 
these animals, as well as with seals and 
walruses. Thus, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards give the Manatee a denomina- 
tion which signifies woman-fish (the 
French call it Femme Marine) ; and the 
Dutch call the Dugong Baardmannetje, 
or little-bearded man. A _ very little 
imagination, and a memory for only the 
marvelous portion of the appearance 
sufficed, doubtless, to complete the meta- 
morphosis of this half-woman or man, 
half-fish, into a siren, a mermaid, or a 
merman; and the wild recital of the 
voyager was treasured up by such 
writers as Maillet, Lachesnaye-de-Bois, 
Sachs, Valentyn, and others, who, as 
Cuvier well observes, have displayed 
more learning than judgment.” 

The war of extermination that has 
been raised against Small Birds of late 
years has shown how much ignorance 
prevails upon the habits of birds. Clubs 
have been formed for their destruction, 
in consequence of their consumption of 
ripe crops. Now, the harm may be 
considerable, but the farmer is more 
than compensated by the benefits of the 
bird; actual and careful observation 
proving that the sparrow is most useful 
in killing, for food, flies, caterpillars, 
wire-worms, etc., which commit immense 
ravages among the products of the land. 
It has been calculated that a single pair 
of sparrows, during the time they have 
their young to feed, destroy above three 
thousand three hundred caterpillars in a 
week, besides other insects. Oaterpillar 
is the name applied to the larva state of 
Butterflies, and moths. An ingenious 
and probable derivation of the word is 
given by Mr. Duncan, in Sir William 
Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library: British 
butterflies, vol. iii. It is as follows: 
The origin of this word is not very 
obvious, but it no doubt refers to the 
destructive propensities of the larva. 
The most probable derivation is that 


which assigns it to the two old French 
words, acat, food or provisions, more 
recently written cates, as in Paradise 
Lost: 
Alas ! how simple to these cates 

Was the crude apple that diverted Eve! 
—and piller, to rob or plunder, whence 
also we have the word “ pillage.” 

The hybernation of Swallows, or in 
plainer words, what becomes of them in 
winter, has excited among naturalists 
much controversy. and speculation, sug- 
gestive of many ingenious theories and 
contradictory evidence. That the bird 
can hide under water, except temporarily, 
or for a short submersion, is inconceiva- 
ble; more especially for the winter 
season, since no warm-blooded or quick- 
breathing animal either can or does so 
hybernate. Yet, we have the following 
testimony of a prelate, uporf the ques- 
tion: 

“On the 2d of November, 1829, at 
Loch Ransa, in the island of Arran, a 
man, while digging in a place where a 
pond had been lately drained off, dis- 
covered two swallows in a state of tor- 
por. On placing them near the fire, 
they recovered.”* 

Similar instances of the dormant 
habitation of birds in mud deposits and 
manure-heaps during the winter season, 
and of their re-animation on being brought 
into a higher temperature, are also on 
record. Gilbert White believed that 
swallows “do not depart from this 
island, but lay themselves up in holes 
and caverns; and so, insect-like and bat- 
like, come forth at mild times, and 
then retire again to their latebra.” The 
Rey. Mr. Fleming, the zodlogist, asks 
how the swallows, which are much 
lighter than water, can sink in clusters, 
as they are represented to do; and if so, 
how their feathers resist six months’ 
maceration in the water, and appear in 
spring as fresh and glossy as other birds’ ? 
In the case of other torpid animals, some 
vital actions are performed, and a por- 
tion of oxygen is consumed ; but in the 
submerged swallows, respiration, and 
consequently circulation, must cease. 








* Bishop Stanley’s History of Birds. 
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Other torpid animals, too, in retiring to 
their winter slumbers, consult safety ; 
while the swallow, in sinking under the 
water, rushes to the place where the 
otter and the pike commit their depre- 
dations. 

It is now ascertained that migration 
is, in ordinary cases, practiced by swal- 
lows; yet, their submersion has been 
believed by naturalists, such as Klein, 
Linneus, and others. 

Montague considers the idea of the 
submersion of the swallow too extrava- 
gant to need refutation. Still, the be- 
lief that the swallows hide themselves 
during the winter at the bottom of rivers 
and lakes is prevalent to this day in 
some parts of England; and Mr. Jesse 
was assured upon credible authority, 
that a person. in the neighborhood of 
Grasmere Lake had seen swallows emerg- 
ing from it. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
writes: “ A North American gentleman, 
attracted one day, late in the autumn 
season, by the gathering of a large body 
of swallows over a particular spot, and 
having been told that swallows had been 
seen to dive into a mill-pond and disap- 
pear, watched their operations, which, 
after a few significant circumvolutions, 
were closed by a simultaneous rapid de- 
scent into a hollow sycamore tree six 
feet in diameter. The tree was felled 
the following year, and revealed the 
débris of bones, feathers, and other re- 
mains of such birds as had not survived, 
through age or weakness, to renew their 
spring migrations.” 

The Goose has been most unjustly 
called a “stupid bird,” and the trust- 
worthiness of classic history has been 
impeached in support of this imputation. 
The historical credit of the received 
story respecting the preservation of the 
Roman Capitol by the cackling of geese 
depends in great measure upon the 
vigilant habits of this bird, and its 
superiority to the dog as a guardian. 

The elevated and marshaled flight of 
wild geese seems dictated by geometrical 
instinct: shaped like a wedge, they cut 
the air with less individual exertion; 
and it is conjectured that tbe change of 





the form from an inverted V, an A, an 
I, or a straight line, is occasioned by the 
leader of the van quitting his post at the 
point of the angle through fatigue, and 
leaving his place to be filled by another, 
himself dropping into the rear. 

The voice of Fishes has been im- 
pugned: but anglers, of our time, have 
proved that tench croak like frogs; her- 
rings cry like mice; gurnards grunt like 
hogs; and some say that gurnards make 
a noise like a cuckoo, from which it 
takes one of its country names. The 
maigre, a large sea-fish, when swimming 
in shoals, utters a grunting or piercing 
noise, that may be heard from a depth 
of twenty fathoms. The South Ameri- 
can river Plate swarms with fish, and is 
the habitat of one possessed of a very 
sonorous voice. The loud chorus of 
these fish is heard at three miles’ dis- 
tance ! 

Can fishes hear? is often asked: as 
they have no external ears, sound must 
be conveyed through the bones of the 
head; but they are, probably, insensible 
to, or habitually careless of, those feeble 
sounds which are communicated from 
the air. Thus, gold and silver fish in a 
glass vase will be utterly insensible to 
any sound excited in the air outside the 
vessel ; but, if you tap with the nail on 
the edge of the vase, even if the motion 
be not seen by the fish, they will im- 
mediately be disturbed. Whether a trout 
can hear is a much-vexed question with 
anglers: it seems evident that no noise 
made out of the water can be heard by 
a trout in it. Guns have been fired not 
many yards from trout, but they exhibit- 
ed no symptoms of alarm. 

The tench was formerly supposed to 
have some healing qualities in his touch, 
though by no means commended as 
wholesome food. Isaac Walton says: 
“The tench is the physician of fishes, for 
the pike especially: and the pike being 
either sick or hurt, is cured by the touch 
of the tench. And it is observed that 
the tyrant pike will not be a wolf to his 
physician, but forbear to devour him, 
though he be never so hungry.” He 
adds: “ This fish that carries a natural 
balsam in him to cure both himself and 
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others, loves yet to feed in very foul 
water, and among weeds.” Walton also 
quotes from Rondeletius a great cure 
done at Rome, “ by applying a tench to 
the feet of a very sick man.” The phy- 
sicians, however, held tench to be un- 
wholesome food; and Dr. Caius calls 
them “ good plasters but bad nourish- 
ment, for being laid to the soles of the 
feet, they often draw away the ague.” 

Tench was also formerly recommended 
as a sovereign remedy for jaundice ; and, 
it is probable that the golden color of 
the fish, when in high season, induced 
the ignorant to suppose that it was given 
by Providence, as a signature to point 
out its medicinal quality. 

More nonsense has been uttered about 
the herring than all the fish in creation : 
the absurdities being of almost every 
kind—-scientific, historical, commercial, 
and political. Thus, naturalists declare 
that the herring goes to the Arctic Seas 
to spawn, and there remains for months 
afterward, in order to recruit its strength. 
Next, the curious stories of the wealth 
which this little fish has created, and of 
its vast importance to human nature, 
are in part fictitious. We hear of Am- 
sterdam being built on herring-bones, 
and that every fifth inhabitant of Hol- 
land was, at one time, engaged in the 
herring fishery. This, we need scarcely 
say, is a ridiculous hoax. 

The Crocodile is said by Pliny, and 
other authors, to have a defective sight 
under water, which a moment’s con- 
sideration, without the necessity of per- 
sonal experience, should have corrected ; 
for it is at least reasonable to suppose 
that an animal living chiefly on fish 
should, in order to secure its prey, be 
gifted with an equal power of sight; 
and that of fish can not be said to be 
defective; but Herodotus, the father of 
these errors, affirms that it is totally 
blind. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his 
General View of Egypt, says: “ The croco- 
dile covers its eye at pleasure with the 
nictitating membrane. It has no tongue, 
and moves the upper jaw. It does not 
run very quick, but can turn round in 
an instant.” On either side of the un- 
derpart of the lower jaw of the croco- 








dile is a small opening, from which the 
creature can force at will, a liquid pos- 
sessing the smell of musk. This property 
was first noticed by Mr. Thomas Bell, 
in the Philosophical Transactions ; and 
he is of the opinion that the reptile em- 
ploys it for the purpose of attracting 
fish into the places which it haunts. 
The crocodile’s eggs are hard, and as 
large as those of the goose, but of dif- 
ferent shape, oblong rather than oval. 
The animal was held sacred by the 
Egyptians, and even elevated by them 
to the rank of a deity, for it was cer- 
tainly one of the symbols of Typhon. 
While it was worshiped in one part of 
Egypt, under the name of Suchus or 
Souchis, it was eaten at Elephantine, 
M. Champollion, the younger, states that 
the Egyptians gave the name of Souk to 
a deity which they represented as a man 
with a crocodile’s head. Cuvier- con- 
siders that only one species of crocodile 
was sacred, as was the case with the 
deified bull. Geoffroy St. Hilaire is of 
a different opinion: he observes also 
that the crocodile still bears in Egypt 
the name of Temsa, which M. Champol- 
lion thought he recognized upon mzeny 
papyri as mshah, a word which he re- 
gards as formed of the preposition m, 
in, and the substantive sah, egg. The 
Egyptians ornamented their tame croco- 
diles by hanging rings of gold and pre- 
cious stones from their ears, which they 
pierced for the purpose; they also 
adorned their fore-feet with bracelets, 
and presented them in this finery to the 
veneration of the people. They like- 
wise fed them well: cake, roast meat, 
and mulled wine were occasionally 
crammed and poured down their throats, 
From Pliny we learn that the Romans 
first saw them in the dileship of 
Scaurus, who showed five. Augustus 
introduced thirty-six of them into an 
amphitheater at one time, when they 
were all killed by gladiators. It is said 
that the crocodile is no longer seen in 
the Delta, but that it is found, some- 
times in great numbers, in the Thebaid 
and the Upper Nile. Bayard Taylor’s 
“Upper Nile” is alive with the mon- 
sters. John Timds. 
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GREENBLOW IN GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD ARE EMULATED. 


OWN Broadway Darius wandered 

with a heavy heart. The scenes 
that had so charmed his eyes a little 
while ago, no longer produced upon him 
the same pleasurable impression. He 
had been wounded in the region of 
his deepest feelings: his pocket: The 
incessant rumble and din of the great 
thoroughfare now struck on his ear like 
the roar of a great, greedy monster, 
whose victim he was destined to be.— 
Had he indeed over-rated his own 
shrewdness?—had he committed the 
fatal blunder of estimating his own 
ability to detect attempted swindles too 
highly ?—was it all a mistake, this con- 
fidence of his in the extraordinary nat- 
ural sharpness of Darius Greenblow ?— 
and was he, after all, but a green, raw, 
unsophisticated country-boy to whom the 
keen wits of the city sharpers were as 
the blade of Damascus to the hoe of 
the rustic potato field? Alas, he feared 
it was true! He feared that he had let 
his anchor go when he left Butterfield’s 
Corners and Emma Jane, and launched 
out into this terrible maelstrom in the 
vain hope that he could swim against its 
fierce current. Homeless, friendless, 
wandering alone, in this great, soulless 
city, what was to become of him! 

“And an orphan, too!” he murmur- 
ed, as these gloomy reflections meander- 
ed through his capacious intellect—not 
with the wealth of metaphor contained 
in the above paragraph, certainly, but to 
the same effect. 

It was true that Darius had no father, 
no mother. He was far away from all 
who loved him; and there was no one 
in the city who would miss him if he 
should drop out of the current of exist- 
ence into an unknown grave. 

His feelings, as he thought these 
things over, at last became so far too 
much for him that he stopped on the 
corner of a street opposite the city-hall 
Park and pulled out his red silk pocket- 
handkerchief to be ready for the crisis 





which he felt was close at hand, and 
would presently burst forth in a tempest 
of grief. Even now, as he looked up at 
the city-hall clock across the way, his 
eyes were misty with the coming flood. 
He spread out his handkerchief on his 
broad palm, and contemplated it mourn- 
fully. 

However, it is always darkest just be- 
fore dawn. At this identical point in 
his career, when Greenblow felt that life 
was becoming a buylen to him, his eyes 
were greeted by two differing visions, 
each of which sent a thrill of hope 
through his breast, and reminded him 
of the possibilities yet dwelling in his 
future. The first of these visions was as 
follows : 

“BROADWAY BANK.” 
In unmistakable capitals, traced upon 
the window of a building opposite—the 
sign of the very bank on which his 
check for $3000 was drawn. 

The second was this: A beautiful 
face, looking out at the window of a 
glossy carriage that rolled past—a face 
that bean.ed upon Darius the sun-rays 
of a most bewitching smile. 

“There she is ag’in!” he whispered 
eagerly, his heart leaping into his throat. 
“ Tt’s the identical gal that I met comin’ 
out of the hotel this mornin’ as I was 
a-goin’ in! She looked at me—and 
that’s a sign that she remembers me— 
she grinned, too. Must be rich as blazes, 
ridin’ round in a kerridge like that. If 
that gal hain’t fell in love with me, ’m 
a fool.” 

Which was quite true. 

Now, in common with many other 
great intellects whose idiosyncrasies his- 
tory has preserved to us, Darius Green- 
blow was naturally very superstitious 
about trifles. He was always profound- 
ly impressed with the importance on his 
destiny of such events as the sticking 
of his fork in the floor on falling acci- 
dentally from the table, (a thing possible 
to the iron-pronged forks of Butterfield’s 
Corners and Bowery-basement eating- 
houses,) dreaming of snakes, putting the 
wrong arm into asleeve of his coat in 
the morning, getting his stockings on in- 
side out, etc.; and especially impressive 
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mediately occurred to him, then, as he 
stood with outspread pocket-handker- 
chief on the corner of Park Place, that 
here was a double coincidence, most 
cheering and flattering in its nature. 
That he should meet that beautiful and 
smiling face again, of all the faces in 
this vast wilderness of a town, was suf- 
ficiently encouraging ; but that he should 
meet it at the identical moment when his 
eyes first fell on the sign of the bank 
that held his fortuné in its coffers— ! 

“ Wail!” he muttered, “if that don’t 
mean somethin’ I’m a booby !” 

Which leaves the reader his choice of 
three beliefs: First, that it did mean 
something; Second, that Darius was a 
booby; Third, that he misstated the 
case. 

Greenblow whipped his handkerchief 
into his pocket with a briskness in strik- 
ing contrast with the melancholy air he 
had worn the moment before, and cross- 
ing Park Place, strode up the steps of 
the bank. It was past banking hours, 
however, and the bank was shut. After 
making careful inquiries as to the hour 
at which it would be open in the morn- 
ing, he descended the steps again. 

“Tm gittin’ kinder leg-weary,” said 
he, “and I guess I'll go back to the 
house now. It took me over two hours 
to come down, and so it’ll take ’bout as 
-ong to go back. Ivll be dark, time I 
git there.” 

Accordingly he started off at a brisk 
pace down Broadway, under the impres- 
sion that he was retracing his steps. 

“The idee,” he mused, as he walked 
on, “ of me stoppin’ in the road a-pur- 
pose to blubber, and seein’ that gal ride 
right by like a guardian angel! I swan, 
she’s the p’tiest gal I ever did see. To 
think of me goin’ to blubber! Why, 
what have I got to blubber about? Me 
with slods of money, and a-goin’ Sinto 
society and like’s not marryin’ a gal ’t’s 
got as much ag’in as I have! An’ me 
thinkin’ o’ what things cost! Dum it 
all, I'wish I’d bought that diamond pin, 
anyhow. I’ve got to cut a swell, or 
folks won’t know I’m. rich. 

“Le’s see! I’ve got anew cut an’ 





were coincidences of every kind. It im- 





pants an’ vest; but I’ve got to havea 
new rig clean through. This ole hat 
won’t look very nice on top ’o them 
clo’es. Then thar’s boots, an’ a new 
cravat, an’ a pair of kid gloves—all 
these fellers wears kid gloves, I see, 
though ’tain’t Sunday. There’s a hat- 
store, now.” 

The hat-store was across the way, on 
the corner of Fulton street. After sey- 
eral false starts and dodges, arousing a 
deal of. profanity on the part of omni- 
bus-drivers, Darius finally got across the 
street with the help of a policeman. He 
entered the hat-store and bought a tall 
hat of the most shining luster, had it 
put in a hat-box, and left the store with 
his prize—emerging into Fulton street, 
and starting down that crowded thor- 
oughfare, still supposing himself going 
up Broadway. At a gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing store, he stopped and bought a 
pair of white kid gloves, and a flaring 
satin cravat, gorgeous in red, blue, and 
gold. 

A dim idea that he was going the 
wrong way, soon grew into a conviction, 
as he came to the end of the street, and 
peered through the gate-bars into the 
ferry-house, 

“Why, dum it all!” said he, “ here’s 
the river! I do b’leve I’m lost! Say, 
mister,’ accosting a gentleman who 
was passing, “is this Broadway ?” 

“Oh, no; this is Fulton street.” 

“ Where’s Broadway ?” 

“You go directly up this street and 
it will bring you into Broadway.” Then, 
perceiving the distressed and befogged 
look on Greenblow’s face, he added: 
“ Here, get into this stage, and it will 
take you into Broadway.” 

Much gratified at finding himself so 
readily rescued from his dilemma, Da- 
rius entered the stage, and was speedily 
back in Broadway. He did not know, 
of course, (how should he ?—nobody 
had told him), that by keeping his seat 
he would have been taken directly to 
the door of his hotel; and, determined 
tomake no more blunders, he got out 
at the corner of Fulton street, and the 
stage rolled on its way. 

“Til ask questions fifty times a 
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minute,” he muttered to himself, “ afore 
ll git wrong ag’in. Say, mister! Is 
this Broadway ?” 

“ Yes, sir, this is Broadway,’ 
gentleman hurried on. 

“Say, mister!” to another. “ Which 
way is down ?” 

“That way, sir,” pointing courteously. 

“Say, mister!’ to a third. , “Can 
you tell me whether the Fifth Avenue 
hotel is down Broadway, or up Broad- 
way ?” 

“Up!” said the accosted, gruffly, and 
passed on. 

“ Waiil, now I’m all right,” said Da- 
rius, and started off in full confidence 
up the street, and around the obtuse 
angle of the next corner into Park Row, 
along which he breasted manfully, into 
Chatham street. 

“JT know I’m right now,” he chuckled, 
glancing over at the city-hall, “ for 
there’s that big church with a clock in 
the steeple, an’ I saw that when I was 
here afore.” 

Along Chatham street he trudged, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
struck into East Broadway, and still 
pushed onward, hat-box in hand. 

East Broadway is extremely unlike 
its numesake, the Broadway. There are 
no mercantile palaces in East Broadway. 
The somber rows,of plain private resi- 
dences and dier-Aduser that lined the 
street began to refiwaken Duarius’s ap- 
prehensions. Could it be that he was 
astray again? Dreadful thought! No, 
it could not be! Had he not followed 
the direct course of the street? He 
certainly had; he knew he had; he 
would have been willing to swear by 
the heathen deity Gosh that he had. 

He trudged persistently on. 

The gloomy street began to look 
gloomier with the creeping down of the 
shades of night. The dark rows of 
buildings seemed to gibe him like huge, 
opaque phantoms, and the echoing fall 
of his boot-heels on the sidewalk, seemed 
to repeat, over and over, “ Lost again— 
lost again—lost again !” 

“ Say, mister!” He could bear it no 
longer. “This is Broadway, ain’t it ?” 

“ Ya,” said the individual addressed, 


oJ 
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a stolid Teuton, smoking a very long 
pipe; “ya, dis East Broadway.” 

“ Sure ?” quoth Darius, cheering up. 

“Ya, ya! Das ist mein haus, da,” 
pointing with his pipe across the way. 
“T leef in dis shtreet sex year, all de 
while. I knows!” 

So it was all right, after all; and the 
tramp was resumed, at a brisker pace. 

But there really was no fighting 
against the evidence of his senses. If 
this were Broadway, it certainly was 
not the Broadway down which he had 
walked in the early afternoon. Lights 
were now beginning to glow in the win- 
dows on either hand; but they revealed 
no dazzling displays of jewelry, no 
bright-hung fancy-stores. Instead, there 
were dismal curtains, on which he read, 
“Wein und Lager-Beir Salon,” and 
“Guasthaus zum Schlummerkdrnlein ;” 
there were corner groceries, with open 
doors and displays of cabbages and 
hams. Either some wild phantasma- 
goria was running its mad race up and 
down the long avenues of his brain, or 
the glittering monster of the afternoon 
had shed his bright scales under the in- 
fluence of gaslight. He must inquire 
again. 

“ Say, you!” this time it was a buxom 
German girl, who emerged from a sa- 
loon with a pitcherful of beer for the 
family tea, ‘ What street’s this ?” 

“Nicht versteh,” said the maiden, 
and tripped on. 

“There! I knewI was goin’ wrong! 
Oh, gracious, what shall I do? Darn 
that big Dutchman, I knew he lied! 
How’n blazes did I ever git here? 
Nisferstay street! Waal, [I’m lost 
ag’in !” 

The hopelessness that dwelt in the 
tone with which this declaration was 
uttered, was awful. Darius stood still 
on the corner of Montgomery street, 
dumb with grief and amaze, idly observ- 
ing a lamplighter, who placed his lad- 
der and mounted against the post. 

“Say, mister!” to the lamplighter. 
“Ts this Nisferstay street ?” e 

“ Wot !” 

Darius varied the style of his inter- 
rogative : 
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“ What street’s this ?” 
“Can’t yer read?” said the lamp- 
lighter, flashing the light into his lamp. 
“ Course I can.” 
“Very well, then—there you are. 
Wot’s them spell?” and the lamplighter 
traced his finger along the black-letter 
legend of the lamp. 
Darius jumped for joy. He read: 
“g. Broapway.” 

“By gosh!” he declared, “I’m in 
Broadway after all.” 

On he went, turned the obtuse angle 
of the street into Grand, and trudged on 
toward the river. 

Five minutes more, and he was star- 
ing through the gate-bars into the 
Grafid street ferry-house with eyes like 
moons. 

“Hiere I be!” he cried, half choked 
with emotion; “ back to the same spot 
where I was afore !” 

His head nearly whirled on its axis, 
in the vain endeavor to conceive by 
what possible means he had got back 
to that spot—the Fulton ferry, as he sup- 
posed—when he had been going away 
from it for some two hours past. 

“ Say, mister !” 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“Look here! I’m lost ag’in. I never 
did see thelike! Swan! I'm as hungry 
as a bear!” 

“ Lost ?” 

“Darned if I ain't! Now, look 
’ere!” Darius was resolved there should 
be ne more going astray. “I'll tell you 
jest what I want—lI want to go to the 
Fifth Avenue hotel, as straight as I can.” 

“Well, you are astray! It is about 
two miles and a half to the Filth Av- 
enue hotel.” 

“Swan! Is it” 

“The best thing for you to do is to 
walk right up East street here—keep 
the river on your right, all the way up, 
till you come to the Greenpoint ferry— 
about half a mile. There you'll find a 
green street-car. Get into it, and tell 
the conductor where you want to go. 
You'll gome out all right.” 

It was no habit of Greenblow’s to 
' say “thank you” to anybody, and he 


ried away as fast as he could go. If it 
had been possible for any person to go 
wrong, after these simple directions, that 
person would have been Darius Green- 
blow ; but the matter was too simple 
for even him to blunder over. He found 
the car, got in, paid his fare, told the 
conductor where he wanted to go, and 
immedjately fell into a doze, from which 
he was aroused when the car reached 
the Fifth Avenue. 

Profound was the grateful sigh he 
heaved as he stood in the street, and 
beholding the gleaming lights of his 
hotel, felt that he was safely “ out of 
the woods.” 

He went straight to his room, yawning 
desperately as he climbed the stairs, 
found the key in the door where he had 
left it in the morning, entered, slumped 
down upon his beé, and in five minutes 
was snoring with profound emphasis, 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR. GEORGE 8ST. GEORGE BLEAKE EATS 
HIS SUPPER, 


WueEn Darius awoke, deep darkness 
surrounded him. He sat up on the edge 
of his bed and rubbed his eyes, conscious 
only of one fact of his present state—to 
wit, that he was very hungry. His nap 
had had the effect, not uncommon with 
stay-at-home youths who awaken in a 
strange place, of rendering him oblivious 
to his whereabouts. He believed himself 
to be sitting on the edge of his bed in the 
little back-room over Brown & White’s 
store at Butterfield’s Corners, where he 
had passed so many nights of his life. 
He began to grope about for a candle. 
With the confidence born of a long 
familiarity with his little back-room he 
thrust out his hand toward the point 
where he always kept his candlestick, 
on a box near the bed-head ; but his fin- 
gers came smartly in contact with the 
back of a chair, and he drew them back 
with a howl of rage. 

“Gosh darn it!” he bellowed, “ who 
put that chair in here? Where's that 
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I'm goin’ down int’ the store to git some 
crackers an’ cheese. What makes meso 
everlastin’ hungry? I feel lame all over. 
Where’s that candle? .. . . Hullo!” 

He had come to the window and 
looked down upon the city’s twinkling 
lights. For an instant he was in a pro- 
found state of maze, but then he re- 
membered ; he was in New York. De- 
lightful thought ! 

His thrill of gratification at remember- 
ing where he was, was instantly counter- 
charmed by the reflection that he would 
have to go hungry, for of course there 
would be nothing to eat, here, in the 
middle of the night. If only for about 
fifteen minutes, he would have been glad 
to exchange New York for Butterfield’s 
Corners, and the Fifth Avenue hotel for 
the cracker and cheese boxes of Brown 
& White's. In truth he was ravenously 
hungry. However, he would not give up 
without first seeing how late it was; per- 
haps it was still early in the evening. 

“Why it must be,” said he ; “the streets 
are all lit up, and there goes a car now, 
and there’s stages and carriages out. 
They wouldn’t be out if it was past bed- 
time, I guess.” 

“ Misfortunes come not single spies,” 
saith the poet, “ but in battalions,” and 
now Darius couldn’t find any candle. In 
vain he groped about, upon the wash- 
stand, the table, the window-seat, the 
chairs, even under the bed—positively 
there was no candle in the room. 

“ Here’s a hull box o’ matches,” said 
Darius, contemptuously ; “ what’n thun- 
der is matches good for ’thout ’ny candle? 
Big hotel this is! Dreadful fine furnitur’ 
an’ things—lots of victuals with French 
names onto ’em—and no candles in the 
bed-rooms !” 

With which galling satire, Darius (ig- 
norant of gas and its uses,) unlocked his 
door in the dark, and crept down stairs, 
a frouzy-looking object. 

Alas! it was eleven o’clock. Darius 
pressed his hands on the part of him 
that felt the hollowest, (not his head, his 
stomach,) and looked at the clerk in the 
office beseechingly. 

No wonder the clerk smiled. Our 
hero wasa ludicrous object at the moment. 








But the smile came like a ray of sun- 
shine to Darius. He saw hope in it— 
such a good-natured smile! He address-. 
ed the clerk at once: 

“ Say, lan’lord, I know it’sawful late, 
but can’t I git a bite of somethin’ or 
other? I’me’ena’moststarved ; I didn’t 
eat nothin’ sence dinner. If I could git 
into the kitchen a minute I’d root around 
an’ find some crackers or somethin’.” 

“ Are you stopping here?” usked the 
clerk incredulously—who was not the 
clerk of the morning, and was in grave 
doubts about this uncouth guest. 

“ Course I be,” said Darius. 

“ Have you got your key ?” 

“ What key ?” 

“The key of your room.” 

“T left it in my door, I guess,” said 
Darius, feeling in his pockets. 

“ What was the number ?” 

Darius gave it. Theclerk referred to 
the register. 

“ Are you Mr. Greenblow ?” 

“T guess I am,” said Darius. 

“Tt’s not too late for supper, Mr. 
Greenblow,” said the clerk, good-natured- 
ly, and raising his finger to one of the 
hall-servants. “Show this gentleman 
into the supper-room.” 

Imagine the wondering delight with 
which Darius heard the welcome news. 
What were crackers and cheese to this ! 

“Ah, New York’s the place, an’ no 
mistake!” murmured Darius, blissfully, 
as he demolished the juicy steak before 
him. 

While Greenblow was eating his sup- 
per, Mr. George St. George Bleake saun- 
tered in. This was the stunning young 
gentleman who had so attracted Green- 
blow’s envious observation at dinner—the 
young gentleman of the diamond pin 
and seal ring, who sat opposite. 

Mr. George St. George Bleake was a 
patrician youth. His parents resided in 
Fifth avenue, in what Mr. Potiphar Curtis 
terms a palace thirty feet front. His fa- 
ther was immensely wealthy, his mother 
a leader of the ton, his sister a belle in 
society. Why, then, was Mr. George St. 
George Bleake a boarder at the Fifth 
Avenue hotel ? 

Alas! if the truth must be told—and 
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Thackeray says it must, whether one 
mounts a shovel-hat or a cap-and-bells--— 
the reason was this: Mr. Bleake, senior, 
was a very plain liver. He had risen 
from a humble position in life, and had 
resolutely retained his relish for a simple 
diet. Mrs. Bleake might give her grand 
parties occasionally, when te supper 
was provided by that celebrated caterer, 
Mons. Truffes, regardless of.expense ; but 
over the ordinary table in his house Mr. 
Bleake, senior, maintained the cule of a 
tyrant, and compelled his unfortunate 
family to live as he lived. He preferred 
pork and beans to almost any other 
known dish; corned beef and cabbage 
was also in high esteem with him ; hash 
was a favorite; apple pie was the prince 
of dessert dishes. Turkey with cran- 
berry sauce on Thanksgiving day, and 
oyster soup at Christmas, were the 
oniy luxuries that Mr. Bleake, senior, 
would allow on his table. 

All this was agony to Mr. Bleake, 
junior. 

To say that George St. George Bleaxe 
was a hog, would be unjust—to the 
hog; for a hog will eat what is set be- 
fore it, and young Bleake would not. 
He was an astonishing glutton, but it was 
the gluttony of good living. Apicius 
was his god. He lived to eat, instead of 

eating to live. To eat was bliss, con- 
" tent, ecstasy—what you will. He went 
to parties to eat; he boarded at the 
Fifth Avenue to eat. 

His young men acquaintances had be- 
stowed on him the playful sobriquet of 
Gorge St. Gorge. 

Young Bleake sat down at the table, 
nearly opposite our hero, whose face 
flushed as he saw himself confronted 
again by that superbly dressed youth, 
whom he had secretly and desperately 
resolved to outrival. 

They were a very pretty pair, as they 
sat there stuffing themselves. I hardly 
know which most to admire, the country- 
bred ass or the city-bred ass—young New 
York or young Butterfield’s Corners, If 
Darius was green, St. George was pre- 
maturely ripe—with a diseased, unwhole- 
some ripeness that is close upon rotten- 
ness —a sort of a worm-eaten state. 











Plainly speaking, he was a sensual, stu- 
pid, inherently vulgar fellow, smirking 
and self-conceited as only young New 
York knows how to be—with no manly 
character whatever—a dawdling, dancing, 
eating, drinking, smoking, chewing young 
fop—spending the bulk of his days in 
the filthy, sensuous stupor begotten of 
dissipation, and exhibiting the degree in 
which a human being can be a bodily 
ang mental imbecile, of his own making, 

A nice acquaintance to introduce to 
the readers of a respectable publication, 
you say. Poh!—you meet him every 
day, in the city, only you don’t recognize 
him. You take him by his outside, 
while I am trying to show what is under 
his crust, that’s all. 

In truth the outside of this sepulcher 
was as scrupulously whited as any that 
you ever beheld. His attire was of rich 
material, and of faultless fit. His hair 
curled to perfection; his mustache was 
glossy and graceful; his hands were as 
soft and white as a lady’s. I have seen 
half a dozen young ladies, at a party, 
struggling among themselves, decorous- 
ly, but none the less eagerly, for pre- 
cedence of attention at the hands of this 
charming young man—the victorious 
flushed with triumph, the vanquished 
striving in vain to conceal their chagrin 
and distress at defeat. 

Darius was half through his meal 
when his preérdained rival entered ; and, 
as St. Gorge was slow to be satisfied 
when eating, Greenblow had leisure to 
contemplate him quite at ease, while 
lingering over the concluding portion of 
his own repast. 

“T wonder, now,” thought Darius, as 
he slowly stirred his tea, “if I couldn't 
git in with this feller. Tl bet a sixpence 
he’s goin’ to that party to-morrow night 
at Mrs, Finefeather’s. If I could only 
git in with him, he might git me an in- 
vite to the party.” 

His resolution was at once taken, to 
make immediate advances toward ac- 
quaintanceship. His heart began thump- 
ing away at a prodigious rate, as he 
found himself on the point of taking a 
step that might prove so momentous in 
its consequences to himself. He opened 
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his mouth two or three times to speak, | 
but thought better of it, and guiped 
down a mouthful of tea instead. He 
turned over in his mind several neat 
phrases, which he thought might serve 
as introductory remarks; and finally the 
following brilliant observation came from 
his lips: 

“ Pleasant evenin’, mister.” 

Mr. Bleake paid no attention what- 
ever to this remark—which he heard 
well enough—but went on eating his 
supper with contemptuous indifference to 
his interlocutor. 

Darius was surprised; he did not 
know exactly what to make of it. 

“ Guess likely he’s a leetle deff,” he 
thought; “Tl try him again.” 

Having made the plunge, the second 
attempt was less difficult—and, besides, 
like any other booby, Greenblow began 
to feel a certain sense of superiority to 
Bleake, in view of his supposed hardness 
of hearing. So-he repeated his observa- 
tion—this time in a stentorian tone: 

“ PLEASANT EVENIN’ ouT!” 

St. Gorge paused in his meal; laid 
down his fork deliberately; raised his 
head slowly ; looked across the table, a¢ 
Darius, through him, and over his shoul- 
der at a waiter, to whom he beckoned. 
The waiter came promptly. Darius list- 
ened with a fast-beating heart to hear 
what his neighbor was going to say. 

“Bring me,” said St. Gorge, languid- 
ly, “ some celery.” 

Then he went on with his supper. 

Greenblow drew a long breath. Tle 
was not exactly indignant at this exhibi- 
tion of hauteur, for he was profuvundly 
impressed by it; but he immediately de- 
termined to takea step that would show 
this city swell that his neighbor was not 
so green, perhaps, as he looked. " Accord- 
ingly he raised his tea-spoon and beck- 
oned with it to a servant. 

“ Waiter!” said he, imitating the tone 
of Mr. Bleake; “ bring me—some salary.” 

Darius had never tasted celery, and 
now, mingled with his purpose of “ git- 
ting in” with St. Gorge was a curiosity 
to know what celery was like. Thus 
are great intellects often big with a 


plest operations. It is all very well for 
men like Dr. Franklin to teach that we 
should always do “ one thing at a time ;” 
but men of heavier mental caliber (in 
their own opinion) than “ Poor Rich- 
ard ” ever was, do not disdain to kill two 
birds with one stone when they can. 
Which of these unsophisticated waiters, 
I ask, could have supposed that there 
lay, beneath the patent act of calling for 
celery, two deep purposes, to neither of 
which they had the slightest clue ! 

The celery was brought. Darius bit 
it. An expression of deep disgust broke 
over his countenance. 

“« Smellidge, by thunder !” he muttered. 

That any one should eat “ smellidge,” 
was to Darius a source of profound 
astonishment. He turned the crisp stem 
over and over in his hand, eying it 
askance. However, it was his weapon, 
at present—his line-and-hook—his feeler 
—what you will, pour y parvenir. By it 
he trusted to yet arouse St. Gorge’s at- 
tention. Before calling for it, he had 
taken notice of the position of a small 
salt-cellar near his neighbor’s plate, and 
he now said, mustering at once all his 
politeness and all his firmness, 

“ Mister, will you please to pass the 
salt ?” 

St. Gorge looked up, with eyes flash- 
ing anger. 

“Tm not a waiter, fellow !” he ejacu- 
lated, with a withering curl of his mus- 
tached upper-lip. 

Ohe jam satis! This was enough— 
nay, it was too much—for Greenblow. 
He arose from the table precipitately, 
and went straight to his room and to 
bed, where for two long, weary hours 
he lay awake, cudgeling his brains as 


to what course he should adopt to “ git 
around” St. Gorge, and “git in” with 


him, notwithstanding all. 

“ By Gemini!” he shouted aloud, at 
last, sitting bolt-upright in his bed, in his 
sudden elation, “ that'll fetch him! Til 
do it, I swan!” 

Greenblow had, indeed, resolved upon 
a desperate course of action, involving 
a bold and startling coup de main—in 
fact a very coup de thédtre. 





double purpose in their apparently sim- 


William Wirt Sikes. 
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) ESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, and GAL- 
PIN, in the London Atheneum of Dec. 
22d, reply to our exposure of the deception 
practiced by them in reprinting our Deap 
Lerrer in their [Ulustrated Pauper as an orig- 
inal English production. They admit the 
‘*appropriation,” and justify it upon the 
principle—‘‘I steal your property because 
some of your neighbors steal my property.” 

But, they avoid the true issue. In the ab- 
sence of an international copyright law they 
had a legal right to reprint the romance, 
either in serial or book form. This right 
they so construed as to introduce modifica- 
tions, which, they say, ‘‘ were few in number 
and slight in character.” But, they were 
copious enough to make the work read as if 
written by a British author expressly for 
their columns! Upon what principles of 
commercial or social courtesy they can ex- 
cuse such imposture we are not enlightened. 

To prove how great has been the injustice 
-n this case, we have, in the same issue of 
the Atheneum, a communication signed ‘8. 
R. T. Mayer,” in which occurs this para- 
graph: 

“In the case cited by Messrs. Beadle there 
must, I think, be some mistake, as the well- 
known high character of Messrs. Cassell, and 
their unceasing efforts to provide genuine novel- 
ties for their readers, seem to render it impos- 
sibic that they should stoop to such ‘ discovrtesy.’ 
Writers have been known to sell their works 
twice over, themselves making such modifica- 
tions as were supposed to adapt them to an 
audience on either side the Atlantic; and it is 
possible that this may be an instance.” 

Thus the author has not only been robbed 
of all credit for his labor, but is also charged 
as haying twice sold his manuscript! 

If good springs from the wrong done, in 
this case, we shall rejoice quite as much as 
Messrs. Cassell, who say: 

“Let us hope that an international copyright 
will exist before long, and that Messrs, Beadle 
& Co.’s letter will arouse new attention to the 
subject; and that so they may have the gratifi- 
cation of regarding their comments as a contri- 
bution to an object the accomplishment of 
which is desired by publishers of reepectability 
and judgment in both countries, At such a 
consummation none would rejoice more heartily 
than ourselves, who lose infinitely more than 
we gain by the present state of things.’ 

We doubtless should have had an interna- 
tional copyright law, several years since, had 
it not been for the influence and energetic 
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opposition of a certain publishing-house, 
which has truly fattened over the absence of 
such a law. When Bulwer was English 
Minister resident at Washington, he, in con- 
junction with Bancroft and Kennedy, pre- 
pared the draft of a law, exceedingly just 
and practical in its provisions. This was 
submitted to the Senate and passed. When 
coming up in the House it met with unex- 
pected and most scandalous opposition, and 
failed to pass. Disgusted with the form of the 
opposition made, Bulwer dropped the mat- 
ter, and to this day the publishing-house re- 
ferred to enjoys the satisfaction (?) of having, 
by its influence, defeated that most wise and 
popular measure. 

We should be glad to see that identical 
bill revived, and give its old enemies a 
second chance to commit themselves against 
it. Bring it forward! 





THE lecture season is upon us, with all its 
pleasures and its pains. 

That, to some good souls, it is a season of 
pleasure, we must believe, because they say 
they do enjoy it; but, we sometimes doubt 
if there is not alittle dissembling in the case. 

It would be so unfashionable not to relish 
the ‘* Proud Miss McBride,” notwithstand- 
ing it is as familiar as John Gilpin’s ride; 
and, too, it would be a mark of bad taste 
not to laugh over De Cordova’s humor-when- 
you-can-find-it recitations ; still, are not such 
things mere farces as lectures ? 

Or, if the Reverend Mr. Cadaverous, tired 
of preaching on short rations at home, 
takes to traveling with an old sermon, inter- 
larded with a few jokes and “hits” to ren- 
der it popular, and it is recited like a 
multiplication table for fifty dollars per night 
—to call i a lecture savors either of self-de- 
ception or stupidity. 

Of all the lecturers now roaming over the 
country, dealing their wit and wisdom to the 
patient people for greenbacks and applause, 
we can not recall a half-dozen who really are 
worthy of their vocation—who earn the 
money which they receive for services pre- 
sumed to be rendered. 

The lecture system, as used by “ lecturers” 
and as accepted by audiences, is an impos- 
ture—nothing less. It is exceedingly expen- 
sive as a system, yielding the smallest 
amount of profitable ideas, or useful knowl- 
edge in return, that could possibly result if 
the object was to prate folly rather than to 
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disseminate sense. Aright good lecture, on 
some branch of art, discovery, natural 
science, history, etc., is the rare exception, 
as all lecture-goers know; and yet, if the 
lecturers are worthy of their hire, ought 
they give any thing but a valuable return for 
the money they receive ? 

Lecture committees are largely to blame 
for making up their list from those with 
“names ’’ rather than from men with sense 
whose names may never have been blazoned 
on show-bills nor ‘‘double-leaded’’ in the 
papers. 

Let the hiring committee offer Mr. Saxe 
one dollar and fifty cents, the value of a 
small volume of his poems, to recite his 
“Proud Miss McBride,’”’ and the ‘‘ Proud 
Miss McBride” will retire incontinently 
from the stage, to be read with delight in 
the same volume. 

Let Mr. Sophmore Erudite be paid for his 
wisdom in proportion to his misuse of the 
lexicon, and, forthwith, he will disappear to 
rise no more on the ‘sea of popularity.” 

Then, cast around for some worthy, patient 
student of science, who has knowledge to 
impart—for some wise observer, whose age 
and experience render him a fit instructor 
for others, and our lecture-rooms will be- 
come what they should be, sources of pleas- 
ure and profit. Until this is done, we shall 
vote the ‘“‘system” a bore and something 
more—a humbug. 


THE following little sermon in verse ‘ goes 
the rounds”’ every few menths, but always 
anonymously. We quote it, and append the 
author’s name, that it may no longer be an 
unacknowledged waif : 


Ben Ahdem had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year ufter year, awaiting him it lay, 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 
And these two, four—so on, till people said, 
“ How rich Ben Ahdem is!” and bowed the ser- 
vile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave ; 
But when his soul reached heaven, angels, with 
pride, 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had 
multiplied. Mrs. M. V. Victor. 





A pastor of one of our congregations in 
the ‘‘ City of Churches’’ lately had an ex- 
perience which must have convinced him 
that pastoral visits were not always the ex- 




















clusive office of the clergy. He was beset, 
one evening, bya large crowd, whom he soon 
discovered to be members of his own con- 
gregation. Each person bore in his or her 
hand some utensil or article made of tin, 
‘‘ glittering in silver sheen’’ of the shop. In 
the crowd pressed, and down each one cast, 
not ashield, but pans, cups, basins, measures, 
molds, rings, cans, funnels, graters, boxes, 
baskets, cages, horns, whistles, trumpets— 
every thing conceivable which the tinner’s 
art had manufactured—until the rooms look- 
ed like one vast tin-fair, with the hilarious 
multitude for customers, Still they came 
—more pans, more cups, more horns, until 
the astonished minister seemed threatened 
with a tin burial, and only awaited the com- 
ing of the tin tombstone. Tin, tin, every- 
where—in parlors, in the study, in the halls, 
in the chambers, on the stairway: it was 
truly a reign (rain) of metal. It was a visit- 
ation over which the cook must have wept 
—think of the scouring to keep that store 
clean !—but, for the pastor, it was the peo- 
ple’s nuptial benediction, for the day was his 
tenth marriage anniversary, and therefore tin 
wedding day! 

These odd matrimonial observances are 
called Wooden, Tin, Silver and Golden wed- 
dings, marking, respectively, the fifth, tenth, 
twenty-fifth, and fiftieth anniversaries of 
marriage days. Of the two latter we have 
heard much; though not frequent, they still 
are not rare celebrations. The two former, 
however, are even less frequently observed. 
Why should they not be common occur- 
rences? Truly, our holidays are not so 
numerous that we must slight or ignore the 
wooden and tin festivities of married life. 
We hold up our hand for more of such joy- 
ous occasions; we vote every good couple 
who have trudged along lovingly together 
for ten years, a tin anniversary of their nup- 
tials—to every couple who have heen hap- 
pily mated for five years we decree a wooden 
visitation, that they may know their friends 
to be many and their conjugal fidelity to be 
approved of men and women. 

A correspondent tells us of a tin wed- 
ding which came off lately in Providence, 
where the bride appeared in a dress festoon- 
ed with tin chains, atin belt, and a tin vail 
enveloping her person. The groom wore ® 
tin dress-coat, tin shoes, tin hat, tin watch, 
ete. A wooden wedding was celebrated at 
Utica, in which the rooms were ornamented 
with festoons of shavings, pictures decorated 
with shavings, mottoes inscribed on the 
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walls with shavings, the effect of which was 
exquisitely tasteful and unique. The pres- 
ents, of course, were wooden, and in such 
variety and character—from a knot chopping- 
bowl to an elaborately carved paper-cutter; 
from a rolling-pin to an exquisitely finished 
parlor bracket—as to excite one’s special 
wonder that so many useful and ornamental 
things can be made from wood. 
Good friends, go ye and do likewise! 





In the recent death of Mr. Dorgan, of | 


Philadelphia, this country has lost a poet of 
fine promise. Though his worth, in conse- 
quence of the local jealousies of New York 
journalists, has not been recognized as it de- 
serves, still his name is now one dear to 
those who love what is true and genuine in 
poetry. Like George Arnold, he had to pass 
away from among men ere his position as a 
poet was conceded. Alas! thatsuch men’of 
promise were not spared to our poetic litera- 
ture, which can illy part with any who are 
poets born, not made. 





From a correspondent we have the follow- 
ing charmingly-expressed tale in rhyme: 


ELEANORE. 


Tuov comest as in the days of yore, 
With loving smile and fond embrace, 
And, looking in thine earnest face, 

I find thee still wy Eleanore. 


The past has been so sad and lone, 
My heart throbbed heavily through tears ; 
I did not dream the coming years 

Would bring thee hitherward, mine own. 


And now, although the trees are bare, 
And th’ far hills are cold and brown, 
Though snowflakes flutter slowly down, 

A summer radiance fills the air. 


My heart has burst its chains of ice; 
It throbs and swells with transport fine ; 
I drink rich draughts of love's rich wine, 
And all my being doth rejoice! Z. A. 8. 





THE London Atheneum is severe on some 
of our ‘“‘popular” authors. Speaking of 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s ‘‘ Lessons from Women’s 
Lives,” it says: ‘‘ This book tells us (of Joan 
of Arc, Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, Po- 
cahontas, ete., etc.,) just about as much as 
most girls of thirteen years have learnt from 
manuals of biography. It is noteworthy 
that the author has altogether forgotten to 
point out the ‘lessons’ of the lives which 
she either misinterprets or fails to represent 
adequately, In fact, she has given us a 
worthless book, with a catch-penny title.” 





All of which, though roughly spoken, doubt- 
less is not lacking in truth. 

T. 8. Arthur’s ‘‘ Home Heroines” is not 
less severely dealt with. It adds: ‘Mr. 
Arthur sometimes writes smartly, but never 
with any indication of originality. He is 
perky, censorious, pugnacious, and not, in 
any respect, the instructor whom we should 
wish to introduce to ourgirls.”” How many 
of our readers can give the meaning of the 
word perky without consulting Webster? 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s ‘Seeing the 
World” it pronounces a “ capital story for 
the boys.” 

Nimmo of Edinburgh republishes all these 
volumes, probably without their authors’ 
consent orknowledge. If so, it seems rather 
more than justice for the Atheneum to stab 
the authors with its critical pen. Better 
have punctured Nimmo’s ears for stealing 
poor books ! 





Ir need not be assumed that we have in 
this country all the “‘ machine poets.’”’ Great 
Britain has its full share, if we are to judge 
by the pages of one of its favorite magazines, 
London Society. Not anumber of this “ high- 
circles”’ publication comes to us which has 
not one, two, or more ‘‘ poems” of the true 
machine type. Ina recent issue, among 
others is one containing such fine frenzy as 
this : 

“T was a woman and I'd a heart, 

And I raved of love and constancy, 
And he saw the tears to my eyelids start, 
For he was the world to me!” 


This doubtless is very effective, but it is 
only a suggestion to what follows : 

“* He whispered low when the spring-time flew, 

Of the tangled paths in which men stray, 
And around me all his arms he threw, 
His eyes were on fire that day.” 

** All his arms’? is, to say the least, very 
striking. Perhaps it wasn’t a man, after all, 
but something like the creature which Gil- 
liat, in Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, met 
and conquered in the sea-cave ! 

If any respectable American magazine 
should use such trash it would justly merit 
a consignment to the scavenger’s cellar. 





From Ticknor & Fields we have ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,” finely illus- 
trated—a sufficiently pretty and pleasing pic- 
ture of a young girl’s first experience away 
from home, and its discipline of hef heart 
and mind. It is intended to assist school- 


girls in forming a model of character more 
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reflective and less selfish than is common at 
their age. The ‘ Giraffe Hunters,” from the 
same house, is another story for boys, from 
the inexhaustable wonder-store of Captain 
Mayne Reid. It is profusely illustrated, and 
will, doubtless, prove as entertaining as its 
predecessors.—* Esop’s Fables,” publish- 
ed by Fowler & Wells, is a handsome re- 
production of the immortal wiseacre, being 
neatly bound and printed, and lavishly illus- 
trated. All who enjoy—and who does not? 
—the ever-flowing well of the ancients’ wis- 
dom in disguise, should examine this edition. 
—Miss Olive Logan’s ‘‘ John Morris’ Money,” 
though designed for Christmas time, is 
readable at any season. It is written with 
peculiar vivacity and vigor, and is a story 
of good purpose and good interest. 





Amone the numerous notices made of the 
“Dead Letter,’”’ one by a leading daily jour- 
nal commits an error of fact which deserves 
correction. The journalist writes: 


“Tt is asserted that the author obtained the 
materials of his story while in a clairvoyant 
state, and so true were his delineations to the 
life, that the friends of the parties sought to sup- 
press the work in its early stages, and further, 
that the criminal, on his death-bed, recently 
confessed his crime, the circumstances of which 
tally singularly enough with those set down in 
the narrative.” 


The author writes to us to say that he is 
no “clairvoyant,” nor was his work written 
in any other than a normal condition of 
mind. It is pure fiction—nothing else; and 
save in the initial idea—the murder of young 
Moreland—is an invention in every respect. 
It is true that certain parties discovered 
startling coincidences between the romance 
and actual characters and occurrences, and 
for that reason tried to stay the publication ; 
but the coincidences were “ this and nothing 
more,” for the author had no knowledge 
whatever of persons or incidents connected 
with the real tragedy. As for the reported 
death of the true author of the crime and 
his “‘ confession,’’ neither the publishers nor 
the author of the romance have any knowl- 
edge of such a circumstance. Nor was the 
work written, as assumed, especially for this 
magazine, but was, in fact, produced two 
years previous to the issue of our first num- 
ber. 

We poke this statement to forestall the 
circulation of such errors as those adverted 
to, or others which may be promulgated re- 
garding the much-talked-of story. 








‘* HAVE you been to the Park ?’ now means, 
Have you been skating? Every body—that 
is, every young body — nowadays, is pre- 
sumed to know how to comport him or her- 
self with grace on the ice. Even our coun- 
try friends, so slow to concede it proper for 
the “ fairsex”’ to show their ankles on frozen 
lake and pond, now are enthusiasts in the 
sport: and not to know how to skate is as 
unfashionable as not to know the style of 
hats, or skirts, or any thing else of a lady’s 
‘‘make-up.’? The number of these who in- 
dulge in the sport, in and around New York, 
is incredibly great. Of these, at least one 
quarter are females—the majority of whom 
are misses of fourteen to eighteen. It is an 
exhilarating sight to witness their gambols. 
Much skill and grace are betrayed by those 
experienced in the art, but, by novices, every 
thing like grace is wanting. Indeed, it is 
rather painful than humorous to see a lady’s 
first essay on “ theirons.” Thenit becomes 
the escort to show all his skilland gallantry. 
What a fine chance for loye-making ! for the 
love-light and love-art are as much at home 
on the ice as by the fireside. We dare not 
say how many ‘“‘ matches’’ are made on slip- 
pery rounds, nor how many are not made, 
for the skaters’ festival is a capital place to 
break engagements ag well as heads. Many 
a jealous eye lurks lowering beneath furs 
and mufflers; many a lady takes umbrage at 
the events of an hour when “ on the wing ;” 
many a man sees and hears what dashes his 
dreams and prospects alike, in the merry 
skaters’ round. So, withal, the skating sea- 
son is fast becoming one of the recognized 
‘institutions’ in the social world, out of 
whose freedom and gayety springs many a 
history which keeps the gossip’s tongue at 
work for long weeks after. 





Tue recent slaughter, near Fort Phil. Kear- 
ney, of seventy soldiers and three officers, 
has given new cause of excitement against 
the savages still inhabiting the “‘ plains.” It 
is one of the anomalies of our military and 
civil system that, year after year, these hu- 
man tigers should be permitted to continue 
their work of slaughter. Money enough is 
lavished upon the War-office and Indian 
bureau to secure safety to settlers, and a 
peaceable passage to the territories. Thus, 
in 1864, the war expense, on account of In- 
dians, was $9,774,785 ; in 1865 it was $20,756,- 
150. During the same term, the Indian 
bureau disbursed, for annuities, presents, 
agencies, etc., over $8,000,000—making an 
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aggregate, in the two years, of more than 
$38,000,000—for what? Look at the record 
of those slain during that time—of the horses 
stolen, the property destroyed, and the re- 
strictions placed upon travel across the con- 
tinent! Says a contemporary, in regard to 
the causes at work to thwart the wishes of 
the Government and the people: 

‘Our whole Indian system, as at present con- 
ducted, is expensive, corrupt and inefticient to 
the last degree. It is a fungus on the body politic, 
which has grown to be of the hugest. dimensions. 
From the Secretary of the Interior down to the 
pettiest agent of the meanest tribe, the whole 
thiag is simply putrescent with fraud and down- 
right theft. ‘l'he Governmeut is cheated and the 
Indians are cheated. If reform of the most 
sweeping and drastic character can not be intro- 
duced, the entire system had better be abolished. 
Instead of promoting peace between the Indians 
and the whites, it is really at the bottom of 
nearly all the trouble there is.” 

General Sherman, in his report, insinuates 
as much; and proposes, as the only remedy, 
that the savages be cooped up in reserves, 
there to be under military surveillance, we 
suppose. Any thingforachange. Certainly, 
the Congress now in session can not over- 
look the necessity for canvassing this Savage 
question. We call for an investigation into 
the subject, that the iniquities charged may 
be unearthed, and the proper remedy applied 
whereby the bloody career of the barbarians 
may be so far arrested as to compel them to 
contine their butcheries among themselves. 
Ferocious as hyenas, untamable as the winds, 
wily as serpents and lazy as lazzaroni, the en- 
tire race is doomed to early extinction. Let 
not their ‘‘ decline and fall ’’ be like that of 
Sardanapalus, in fire and blood, but in the 
shades of the Yellowstone and Platte valleys 
with Sherman to watch them! 


WE have to complain of the frequent re- 
production, without due credit, of articles 





| from our magazine, by papers, of the city 


and country. As our matter is original, is 
prepared by the best attainable pens, is paid 
for at liberal rates, and is, moreover, fully 
protected by copyright, this neglect to credit 
our monthly is something more than dis- 
courteous. Mrs. Oakes Smith’s contributions 
are now “ going the rounds” as extracts 
from her Autobiography—no intimation 
being given that they first see the light in 
our pages. We must insist upon our right 
to credit; where that is neglected we shall 
consider ourselves justified in demanding an 
explanation. 


WE shall commence, in our next issue, a 
new story from the pen of Miss Mary Pres- 
cott. It is a romance of much grace in 
narrative, striking in its delineations of char- 
acter, and pleasing in its story. 

Mrs. Oakes Smith will continue her pa- 
pers on Persons and Events. This lady’s 
long experience as a writer and lecturer, ad- 
ded to her native abilities as a vigorous 
thinker and poet, renders her contributions 
particularly interesting. 

A romance from the pen of Mrs. Catharine 
A. Warfield is in hand, and will be commenced 
probably in the May issue. 

We have to announce, as a pleasing feature 
of future numbers, a series of elegantly illus- 
trated papers on the Capitol at Washington, 
the President’s Mansion, the Public Build- 
ings, etc. The designs are numerous and 
very beautifully executed, giving to readers 
a new idea of the great temple wherein the 
Congress of the Republic assembles. Few 
persons, who have not visited and inspected 
the Capitol, have any correct conception of 
the magnitude of the building, or of its 
splendor as a work of art. Our forthcoming 
issues will enlighten all. The first of the 
series will be given in the March issue. 
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